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Editor's  Message 

This  issue  stretches  across  the  wings  of  American  politics.  Although  the  Left  is  being  highlighted,  there 
are  a  few  touches  of  the  far  Right  as  well.  From  the  primer  on  Marxism  "for  girls  and  boys"  on  the  back 
cover  by  "Bad  Bishop"  Brown  (complete  with  smiling  portrait  of  Stalin)  to  the  racist  postcards  of  L.T. 
Dickinson  and  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  we  cover  a  lot  of  ground  this  issue. 

The  division  between  Left  and  Right  is  one  of  the  permanent  features  of  American  politics,  even 
though  the  line  is  continually  shifting.  One  of  the  legacies  of  Ronald  Reagan  is  that  the  center  in 
.\merican  politics  moved  sharply  to  the  right  under  his  leadership.  William  Clinton  is  arguably  the  most 
centrist  Democratic  President  since  Grover  Cleveland.  That  fact  has  not  stopped  some  of  his  detractors 
from  attacking  him  as  a  Socialist. 

The  difficultv  that  leftists  and  right-wingers  have  in  understanding  each  other  is  that  they  perceive  the 
\vorld  based  on  fiuidamentally  different  assumptions.  On  both  sides  there  are  those  whose  views  are  firm- 
h  based  on  genuine  personal  experience.  Both  sides  have  idealists  and  demagogues,  martyrs  and  oppor- 
tunists, saints  and  thugs.  Both  sides  stand  for  important  and  fundamental  things.  Both  are  correct  part  of 
the  time  and  both  are  wrong  part  of  the  time. 

That  is  the  kev  to  our  political  process.  Our  divisions  are  organic.  If  all  the  leftists  or  right-wingers  were 
eliminated,  new  groupings  would  immediately  form  and  a  new  left  or  right  wing  would  emerge. 

During  the  turbulent  year  of  1968, 1  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  After  a  series  of  stu- 
dent protests,  university  President  Fr.  Theodore  Hesburgh  described  the  university  community  as  "a  ten- 
sion modulated  by  love."  After  more  than  three  decades,  from  the  perspective  of  one  who  politically  sits 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  the  dead  skunks  and  yellow  lines,  that  still  seems  about  right. 
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Frank  Zeidler  For  President: 
Heardand  Socialist 

By  Stephen  K.  Hauser 


On  Labor  Da\  of  1975  former  mayor  Frank  Paul 
Zeidler  became  the  first  Mihvaiikean  to  be  nominated  for 
the  United  States  presidency  by  any  political  party. 
Zeidler's  nominadon  came  at  the  close  of  the  three  day 
national  convention  of  the  Socialist  Parrv.  USA,  which  was 
held  at  the  Wisconsin  Hotel  at  720  North  Third  Street  in 
the  mavor's  home  city.  The  Socialists  in  1975  claimed  only 
about  500  national  members  and  little,  if  any,  structured 
organization  from  which  to  launch  such  an  auspicious 
imdertaking;  thus  the  Zeidler  nomination  was  primarily  a 
quixotic  tribute  to  the  public  career  and  personal  ideals  of 
the  last  of  ,\merica's  big  cit)  Socialist  mayors.  It  was  also  an 
attempt  by  the  part\'  leadership  to  keep  the  Socialist  ideal 
before  the  i\merican  public. 

Frank  P.  Zeidler  was  born  in  Milwaukee  on  September 
20,  1912.  He  attended  the  Milwaukee  public  school  system 
and  graduated  from  West  Dixision  High  School  in  1929. 
Zeidler's  father  was  a  barber,  and  young  Frank  found 
emploMneiit  as  ever)thing  from  a  farmhand  to  a  surveyor. 
He  joined  the  Socialist  Part\  during  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s  and  sharpened  his  political  teeth  on  the  writ- 
ings and  speeches  of  such  partx'  leaders  as  six-time  presi- 
dential candidate  Nomian  Thomas. 

Zeidler  first  became  acquainted  with  Norman  Thomas 
about  1935.  After  he  became  secretary  of  the  Socialist 
Part)  of  Milwaukee  Counts  in  1937,  Zeidler's  contacts  with 
Thomas  increased.  Later,  dining  a  Socialist  Party  conven- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  Zeidler  met  Anthony  Kinch,  a 
former  machinist  at  the  Falk  Corporation  in  Milwaukee. 
Zeidler  introduced  Kinch  to  Thomas,  who  began  to  cham- 
pion the  laborer's  cause.  It  seems  the  machinist  had  lost 
his  job  at  Falk  as  a  result  of  his  public  assertion  that  the 
company  had  attempted  to  defraud  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  charging  work  for  private  customers  to  govern- 
ment projects.  Falk  later  repaid  the  government  aboiu 
S500,000.  However,  Kinch  claimed  he  had  been  promised 
a  reward  for  his  help,  but  had  not  received  one. 

Zeidler  tried  to  help  Kinch  by  publishing  the  entire 
stor\  in  leaflet  form,  while  Thomas  sent  letters  to  others 
asking  their  help  in  exposing  what  he  saw  as  a  coverup. 
Kinch  was  finally  paid  about  S12,000  by  the  government 
for  his  help,  but  the  entire  episode  was  kept  rather  quiet 
and  never  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  either  Zeidler  or 
Thomas.  It  does,  however,  provide  an  early  example  of 
how  young  Frank  worked  actively  for  what  he  believed. 

This  was  only  one  way  in  which  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Socialist  Parrv  in  Wisconsin.  Another  method  was  to 
become  a  candidate  for  public  office  under  its  banner.  This 
Zeidler  did  many  fimes,  with  mixed  success.  He  won  elec- 
don  as  Milwaukee  Count\'  Surxeyor  on  the  Progressive  Party 
ticket  in  1938,  but  tsvo  \ears  later  in  1940,  he  was  defeated 
for  a  seat  on  the  count}  board  in  the  spring  elections.  That 


fall  he  won  the  Progressive  Party-  nominadon  for  state  trea- 
surer and  went  on  to  poll  382,237  votes  in  the  November 
general  election,  running  well  ahead  of  the  Democratic 
nominee  but  falling  about  234,000  votes  short  of  the  total 
amassed  b\  John  M.  Smith,  his  Republican  opponent. 

After  the  1940  campaign  the  Socialists  removed  them- 
selves from  their  coalition  with  the  La  Follette-led 
Progressive  Part\'  and  again  applied  for  a  separate  partv  col- 
umn on  the  Wisconsin  state  ballot.  The  Socialists  had  joined 
in  an  uneasy  alliance  with  the  Progressives  in  1936  through 
the  auspices  of  Henrv  Rutz  and  his  Wisconsin  Fanner- 
Labor-Progressive  Federation,  but  they  soon  felt  that  their 
support  was  being  taken  for  granted  by  the  mainstream  of 
the  party.  WTien  they  reestablished  the  Socialist  Part)'  of 
Wisconsin  as  an  electoral  entit);  Zeidler  was  with  them. 

Zeidler  campaigned  successfully  for  a  seat  on  the 
Milwaukee  public  school  board  in  1941.  However,  he  then 
faced  a  series  of  losses.  As  the  first  Socialist  Party  candidate 
for  governor  since  1934,  he  placed  fourth  in  the  1942  elec- 
tion by  drawing  a  mere  11,295  votes.  Two  \ears  later  he 
made  a  last  moment  bid  to  become  mayor  of  Milwaukee 
and  lost  badly.  In  1946  Zeidler  was  defeated  in  a  race  for 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Fifth  District, 
but  was  reelected  to  the  school  board  in  the  spring  of  1947. 

The  record  of  his  campaigns  for  public  office  up  to  this 
point  was  not  overlv  impressive,  but  in  1948  Zeidler's  polit- 
ical fortunes  greatly  impro\ed  when  he  was  elected  as 
Milwaukee's  third  Socialist  mayor.  The  Milwaukee  newspa- 
pers and  most  of  the  cit\''s  leading  citizens  supported  liber- 
al attorney  Henn'  S.  Reuss,  but  Zeidler  defeated  him  with 
56  percent  of  the  vote.  It  was  an  upset  \ictor\  and  many  in 


VOTE  $a<riALIST 


This  is  the  first  button  printed  by  the  Zeidler-Brisben  cam- 
paign and  was  issued  in  late  1975.  It  carries  the  new  sym- 
bol of  the  Socialist  Party  encompassing  the  Civil  Rights 
and  Peace  movements.  It  is  Uthographed,  unusual  for  a 
modern  button  of  this  size. 
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On  the  left  is  a  rare  button  issued  to  celebrate  the  election  of 
Victor  Berger  of  Milwaukee  as  the  first  Socialist  Party  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  On  the  right  is  another  rare  celluloid  from 
Carl  Zeidler  (Frank's  older  brother).  Carl  was  elected  mayor 
of  Milwaukee  in  1940  but  resigned  to  join  the  U.S.  Navy  when 
war  broke  out.  He  was  lost  at  sea  shordy  thereafter. 

Milwaukee  were  stunned  by  it.  The  local  press,  which  had 
issued  a  stream  of  dire  predictions  about  what  would  be 
likely  to  happen  if  Zeidler  were  elected,  was  forced  to  adopt 
a  "wait  and  see"  attitude  about  the  new  city  administration. 

It  was  charged  at  this  time  that  Frank  was  helped  in  his 
victory  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
late  mayor  Carl  Zeidler,  a  popular  and  dashing  local  figure 
who  had  been  presumed  lost  at  sea  during  World  War  II. 
Wliile  it  was  true  that  Carl  had  been  something  of  a  local 
hero,  Frank  was  first  elected  to  public  office  in  1938,  two 
years  before  his  older  brother.  Carl's  positive  level  of 
posthumous  name  recognition  among  Milwaukee  voters 
may  have  been  a  factor  in  Frank's  1948  victoiy,  but  there 
remains  little  doubt  that  the  quiet  and  scholarly  Socialist 
had  an  image  and  a  constituency  all  his  own. 

Zeidler  remained  in  office  for  the  next  twelve  years, 
withstanding  numerous  controversies  over  his  progressive 
policies.  He  was  returned  to  office  in  1952  in  a  landslide 
victory  which  gave  him  72  percent  of  the  vote,  and  he  was 
elected  to  a  third  term  in  1956  with  55  percent.  In  1960, 
claiming  he  was  tired,  he  chose  not  to  seek  another  temi. 

The  years  of  the  Zeidler  administration  were  marked  by 
change  and  growth  for  the  City  of  Milwaukee  and  its  peo- 
ple. The  actual  land  mass  of  the  cit)'  was  increased  with  the 
annexation  of  large  portions  of  the  Town  of  Lake  and 
Granville  and  smaller  portions  of  other  neighboring  towns. 
The  local  freeway  system  was  planned  and  begun,  and  back- 
ing was  given  to  a  new  public  television  station  and  a  new 
museum  building  for  the  downtown  area.  The  mayor's  sup- 
port for  construction  of  scattered  site  housing  develop>- 
menLs  provoked  the  greatest  controversy  of  his  years  in 
office,  along  with  his  related  policy  of  greater  rights  for 
racial  minorities.  Zeidler  made  numerous  speeches  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  blacks  to  live  and  work  wherever  they 
desired  in  the  city.  He  finally  was  accused  by  some  of 
attempdng  to  bring  blacks  into  Milwaukee  by  advertising  for 
them  with  pamphlets  and  billboards  in  the  deep  South. 
This  assertion  appears  to  have  had  absolutely  no  basis  in 
fact,  but  it  has  haunted  Zeidler  ever  since.  During  his  pres- 
idendal  campaign  twenty  years  later,  the  Socialist  Workers' 
Party,  a  far  left  Trotskyite  splinter  group,  condemned  him  as 
a  racist  because  of  that  supposed  attempt  to  reciTiit  minori- 
ty group  members  for  low-paying  manual  labor  jobs.  This 
falsehood  was  quite  upsetting  to  the  man  who  placed  racial 
understanding  and  tolerance  high  on  his  list  of  personal 
concerns  in  both  public  and  private  life.' 

As  mayor,  Zeidler  also  began  new  programs  of  slum 
clearance  and  on-site  inspecdon  of  public  buildings  for 


safely  hazards.  Tin oiighoiil  ids  dine  in  ilic  mayor's  chair, 
the  (^ity  of  Milwaukee  maintained  its  reputation  as  a  well 
governed  and  relatively  crime  free  ( ity.  By  the  time  he  left 
office,  the  So(  iaiisi  l^u  ty  of  Milwaukee,  his  electoral  base, 
had  shrunk  to  almost  no  members  and  a  nonexistent  level 
of  influence.  Zeidler's  continuadon  in  office  in  spite  of 
this  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  open  government 
that  he  provided.  I  listorian  Larry  Gara  later  noted,  "The 
Socialists  provided  a  citywide  example  of  progressive  gov- 
ernment. Many  professional  people,  businessmen  and 
others  in  the  city's  middle  class  continued  to  support  a 
Socialist  mayor  because  he  helped  give  Milwaukee  a  repu- 
tation as  the  best  governed  city  in  the  United  States."'' 

After  leaving  office  Zeidler  taught  college  level  courses 
on  various  topics,  worked  as  a  labor  arbitrator  and  as  a 
consultant  on  public  administration  and  did  extensive 
writing,  including  an  as  yet  unpublished  autobiography. 
In  1963,  Governor  John  Reynolds  named  him  as  director 
of  the  state's  Department  of  Resource  Development.  The 
former  mayor  also  continued  to  serve  as  secretary  of  his 
own  Milwaukee  Public  Enterprise  Committee,  a  citizens' 
group  he  had  long  been  involved  with  and  which  he  used 
as  his  civic  and  political  arm  while  mayor. 

The  electoral  strength  of  the  Socialist  Party  itself  had 
declined  drastically  since  the  end  of  the  1940s.  Norman 
Thomas's  last  run  for  the  United  States  presidency  was  in 
1948.  The  party  attempted  to  remain  active  by  nominating 
Darlington  Hoopes,  a  Quaker  pacifist  and  fomier  state  leg- 
islator from  Pennsylvania,  for  president  in  1952  and  1956, 
but  he  polled  only  a  few  thousand  scattered  votes  each  time. 

In  1960,  the  Socialists  decided  against  fielding  any  pres- 
idential ticket  and  ideological  desparities  fragmented  the 
party.  A  few  years  later  party  theorist  Michael  Harrington, 
the  author  of  The  Other  America,  Socialism  and  other  monu- 
mental works  of  American  reformist  political  theoiy,  reor- 
ganized some  of  the  party's  political  activists  into  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Organizing  Committee  (DSOC)  and 
adopted  the  tactic  of  "boring  from  within"  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  members  of  DSOC  endorsed  Democrats 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  1968  and  George  S.  McGovern  in 
1972.  Such  presidential  politics  was  depfored  by  Zeidler 
and  others  who  felt  the  need  for  an  independent  Socialist 
Party  with  a  separate  identity  and,  when  necessary,  a  sepa- 
rate ballot  column. 

The  tiny  Zeidler-led  Socialist  Party,  LISA  remained 
active,  but  low-key  throughout  the  early  1970's,  but  by  1974 
it  was  clear  that  they  both  wanted  and  needed  the  visibility 


Three  green  and  white  tabs  from  Frank  Zeidler's  first  suc- 
cessful race  for  mayor  of  Milwaukee  in  1948.  All  are  from 
1948  and  the  third  was  reused  in  1952. 
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that  a  national  presidential  ticket  would  ariurd  them.  The 
little  group  had  onlv  one  candidate  of  siiiric  ient  stature  and 
backgronnd  to  lead  such  a  ticket:  Ft-ank  O.  Zeidler. 

This  stor%'  is  thus  brought  to  the  1976  presidential  cam- 
paign and  the  nuiggA  Labor  Dav  weekend  con\ention  of 
the  Socialists  in  Milwaukee.  The  first  ordei  of  business  for 
the  small  gathering  was  to  adopt  a  phulonn.  A  surprising- 
ly brief  one  was  draw  n  u[).  with  planks  supporting  cooper- 
alive  farming,  abolition  of  agricorporations,  protection  of 
the  free  press,  public  ownership  of  the  telephone  compa- 
nies, and  publiclv  run  radio  and  tele\ision  oiulets. 

The  partv  platform  fiu  ther  stressed  the  light  of  chil- 
dren to  an  education  and  the  light  of  public  employees  to 
strike.  Unconditional  amnests'  for  all  war  resisters,  massive 
public  housing  programs  of  the  type  urged  by  Zeidler 
while  he  \\as  ma\or.  peaceful  coexistence  in  foreign  affairs, 
mass  ti~ansportation  for  the  cities,  presenation  of  the  en\i- 
ronment,  and  "workers'  control  of  industry"-long  a  part)' 
favorite-  were  also  advocated.  Much  of  the  platform  could 
not  be  called  truh'  radical  and  yei  there  was  a  definite  air 
of  Eric  Hoffer's  "True  Believer"  in  it.' 

The  platform  ha\ing  been  adopted,  the  next  order  of 
business  was  the  selection  of  the  presidential  and  \ice  pres- 
idential nominees.  This  was  not  as  easy  a  choice  as  it  might 
sound,  .\lthough  it  seemed  perfectly  ob\ious  to  the  hand- 
ful of  delegates  assembled  at  the  Wisconsin  Hotel  that 
Zeidler  should  be  their  nominee,  the  former  mavor  him- 
self was  not  at  all  anxious  to  run.  He  turned  down  their 
nomination  at  first,  but  finally  accepted  it  onlv  because  no 
one  else  wanted  it.  Even  then,  he  announced  he  would 
run  only  a  "front  porch  campaign"  and  allow  his  mnning 
mate  to  make  most  of  the  speeches,  "since  I  am  no  longer 
all  that  \igorous."^ 


HOAN 


ZEIDlEn 


When  Frank  Zeidler  was  first  elected  mayor,  one  of  the 
several  candidates  he  defeated  was  former  Socialist  Mayor 
Daniel  Webster  Hoan,  who  had  been  mayor  between  1916 
and  1940.  Above:  The  celluloid  on  the  left  is  from  Hoan's 
1948  attempt.  The  celluloid  on  the  right  is  from  1956. 
Below:  a  large  paper  bumper  sticker  (pictured  reduced). 


Norman  Thomas  (right)  sought  the  United  States  presi- 
dency six  times  as  a  Socialist  candidate.  He  is  seated  here 
with  James  Maurer  (center),  his  rimning  mate  in  1928  and 
1932,  and  Milwaukee's  Socialist  mayor,  Daniel  W.  Hoan. 

Zeidler's  rimning  mate  was  J.  Quinn  Brisben,  a  forty- 
one  year  old  Chicago  high  school  histoiT  teacher  who  had 
been  defeated  for  mayor  of  Chicago  as  a  write-in  candidate 
that  same  year.  Brisben,  a  native  of  Oklahoma,  wore  a 
bushy  black  beard,  wire-rimmed  glasses  and  a  string  tie. 
He  spoke  simply  and  with  delightful  st\ie  and  humor 
aboiu  the  need  for  Socialsism  in  America.  "Everybody  was 
telling  me  I  was  a  Socialist,"  Brisben  once  reported.  "So  I 
studied  about  it  and,  by  gosh,  I  was  one!  A  lot  of  people 
are,  theyjust  don't  know  it."  With  this  kind  of  rhetoric,  he 
provided  quite  a  contrast  to  the  shv  and  studious  sixty- 
three  year  old  Zeidler  in  his  blue  business  suit  and  sus- 
penders. In  terms  of  style,  this  was  a  truly  balanced  ticket.  ' 

.After  the  close  of  the  convention,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant tasks  that  Zeidler  and  his  partv  faced  were  to  get  on  the 
ballot  in  as  manv  states  as  possible  and  to  run  a  respectable 
and  inventive  campaign  on  a  sadly  limited  budget.  Some 
interested  people  who  wxote  to  the  party  early  in  the  cam- 
paign for  literatiue  or  infoiTnation  received  onlv  copies  of 
newspaper  articles  on  the  Zeidler  campaign." 

The  campaign  of  the  Socialist  Party,  USA  for  1976 
sought  to  use  two  national  publications  to  reach  friends 
and  supporters.  One  was  the  Socialisl  Tribune,  the  longtime 
party  newspaper,  which  was  revived  in  Milwaukee  vvith  the 
Februaiy,  1976  issue.  The  paper  was  four  pages  in  length 
and  devoted  much  of  its  space  to  the  speaking  tours  of 
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Zeidler  and  Brisben  and  lo  excerpts  ironi  the  party  plat- 
form. "Williamsburg  Applauds  Zeidler,"  "Socialists 
Nominate  Zeidler  and  Brisben,"  "Minnesota  Organizes, 
"Zeidler  Says  Support  the  ERA,"  and  "Possibility  of 
Socialist-People's  Parties'  Ticket,"  headlines  from  the 
Tribune's  first  issue,  were  typical  of  the  paper's  general 
tone.  Further  issues  heralded  everything  from  Zeidlei 's 
support  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (SDP)  in  Sweden 
to  the  oft-repeated  party  slogans  "Vote  Your  Hopes  and 
Not  Your  Fears!"  and  "Help  Turn  Things  Arovuid!" 
Zeidler-Brisben  "collectors"  campaign  buttons  were  also 
sold  through  the  Tribune  at  one  dollar  apiece,  along  with 
bumper  stickers  and  other  campaign  items.' 

The  other  major  part}'  campaign  publication  was  the  offi- 
cial 1976  Zeidler-Brisben  newsletter.  The  Peapk  Factor.  It  was 
published  by  Robert  E.  Schlichter  of  Florida  and  aimed  itself 
at  the  independent  liberal  or  progressive  voter  who  might  be 
inclined  to  support  the  Zeidler  candidacy  as  a  form  of 
protest  against  the  Democratic  and  Republican  party  nomi- 
nees. One  issue  proudly  annovmced  that  Philip  Berrigan, 
one  of  the  famed  anti-war  Berrigan  brothers  of  the  1960s, 
had  endorsed  Zeidler.  Berrigan  thus  joined  such  varied  sup- 
porters as  ex-presidential  candidate  Darlington  Hoopes  and 
Ervin  A.  Koth,  past  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  in  Milwaukee.  In  addition  to  listing  endorse- 
ments, The  People  Factor  2iho  reported  on  the  more  technical 
aspects  of  the  campaign  and  kept  supporters  informed  as  to 
ballot  status  in  individual  states  and  local  campaigns  of  party 
members  around  the  countrv. 


On  a  kx  al  level,  ihc  \\'is(  (»isni  SocialisI  Allrrnatnie  And  the 
Neiv  Milwaukee  Leader  informed  icadeis  of  local  meetings 
and  events  of  interest.  In  other  states,  newsletters  such  as 
the  (Mlifornia  Socialist  or  the  District  (A  (xjiumbia  (lob)ny 
Nezosletler  kept  members  and  friends  aware  of  activities  in 
their  respective  areas  of  the  nation.  The  real  problem,  how- 
ever, was  not  how  to  retain  the  already  convei  ted  Zeidler 
backers,  but  rather  how  to  reach  those  who  were  not  yet 
aware  of  the  Socialist  campaign  effort.  Here  the  party  had 
to  rely  solely  upon  the  mainstream  American  media." 

Nearly  all  campaign  publicity  was  centered  in  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin.  A  couple  of  city  council  members  in 
Madison  endorsed  Zeidler's  candidacy,  and  the  state 
Socialist  Party  created  some  further  publicity  by  running 
several  of  its  members  for  local  offices,  such  as  school  fioard 
or  county  supervisor,  around  the  state.  In  order  to  provide 
Zeidler  with  a  statewide  ticket,  longtime  friend  and  party 
activist  William  Osborne  Hart  of  Prairie  du  Sac  annoimced 
that  he  would  run  for  the  United  States  Senate  seat  and  try 
to  "transplant"  the  popular  incumbent  Democrat  William 
Proxmire  back  to  Wisconsin  soil.  In  Milwaukee,  meanwhile. 
Socialist  Party  member  Wayne  L.  Hakes  annoimced  his  can- 
didacy for  an  east  side  assembly  seat  currendy  held  by  a 
Democrat.  It  was  becoming  clear  that  the  Socialists  hoped 
to  use  the  Zeidler  campaign  as  a  means  to  strengthen  the 
party  at  eveiy  electoral  level.  ' 

The  day  after  Zeidler's  nomination,  September  2,  1975, 
both  the  Mibvaukee  Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  car- 
ried extensive  articles  on  the  Socialist  convention  and  its 


During  the  1976  presidential  race,  Frank  Zeidler  could  often  be  found  working  at  the  Socialist  Party's  headquarters,  plan- 
ning his  "front  porch"  campaign  as  well  as  helping  with  the  many  daily  office  tasks. 
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Above:  Xv^o  unusual  buttons.  The  ceUuloid  on  the  left  was 
ordered  by  the  Socialist  Part)'  for  the  1976  campaign  but 
not  received  from  the  printer  until  after  the  election.  The 
button  on  the  right  was  produced  by  Wisconsin  collector 
Ralph  Callies.  When  Callies  sent  a  box  of  them  to  the 
Zeidler  campaign,  the  candidate  refused  to  use  them 
because  they  lacked  a  imion  bug.  Below:  a  campaign  card 
showing  Zeidler  and  running  mate  Quinn  Brisben. 
Brisben  would  be  the  Socialist  Party's  presidential  nomi- 
nee in  1992. 


VOTE  FOR 


FRANK  P. 


ZEIDLER 


For 

PRESIDENT 


J.  QUINN 


BRISBEN 


For 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


yon  YOUR  HOPES 
AND 

NOT  YOUR  FEARS 


If  these  candidates  are  not  on  the  ballot  in  your 
state,  help  put  them  on  or  write  in  their  name. 


AoilurixM  and  paid  lor  b)r  Uw  Zodlcr  Brubcn  CaininlfD  Conmmcc.  P  0  Bai 
IKI.  MilwaiAn  Wu  U»l 


outt  onu'.  Se\eral  days  later  the  Sentinel  added  an  editori- 
al, stating  in  part,  "If  in  some  small  measure  Zeidler's  cam- 
paign can  proxide  vent  for  the  frustration  and  sense  of 
tiitilitv  that  some  Americans  feel  toward  the  major  parties, 
it  will  be  well  worth  the  undertaking."'"' 

The  Journal  alluded  to  the  former  mayor's  honoran 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  added  that 
he  had  been  mianimovish'  chosen  by  Milwaukee  public 
librarians  as  their  most  frequent  customer.  The  paper 
noted  with  pride  that  "If  it  can  be  said  of  Milwaukee  that 
one  who  was  first  at  Cit\-  Hall  is  also  first  at  the  librar\.  that 
might  be  a  high  compliment  for  a  cir\,  indeed."" 

Other  rather  positive  articles  were  written  in  the 
Milwaukee  area  including  a  full  page  feature  on  Zeidler  in 
the  nonnalh-  conser\ative  suburban  Post  newspapers.  The 
socialists  found  this  article  so  glowing  that  thev  purchased 
extra  copies  of  the  paper  to  help  distiibute  it.  Before  the 
campaign  was  o\er,  the  Sentinelhad  covered  the  ex-mayor  in 
a  variet}'  of  pictures  and  stories  and  had  contributed  a  sec- 
ond editoiial  entitled  "Don't  Discount  \alue  of  Minor 
Parties."  The  Journal  devoted  nearlv  an  entire  issue  of 
"Insight,"  its  Sunda\'  magazine  supplement,  to  a  s\Tnpathet- 
ic  leport  on  the  Zeidler  campaign  under  the  heading 
"Stumping  with  Zeidler,"  and  the  Bugle-American, 
Milwaukee's  d\ing  underground  newspaper,  praised  Zeidler 
in  an  article  a  week  before  the  general  election.  .■\s  a  whole, 
the  Milwaukee  area  media  w-as  uniformly  responsi\e  and 
open  to  the  Socialist  campaign,  perhaps  enjoxing  the  idea 
of  a  local  candidate  for  the  nation's  highest  office. 

National  publicitv  was  sparse  indeed.  The  Public 
Broadcasting  S}  stem  (PBS)  afforded  Zeidler  a  half  hour  of 
uninterrupted  air  time  in  an  interxiew  format  and  the  Neiu 
York  Times  allowed  him  a  column  to  state,  along  with  sever- 
al other  minor  part)  nominees,  what  he  believed  were  the 
most  important  issues  of  the  campaign. 

One  bright  spot  of  national  exposure  was  a  brief  article 
that  Harper's  Weekh  asked  Zeidler  to  wiite  about  the  issues 
of  the  1976  campaign  from  a  minor  party  perspective. 
This  gave  him  an  extensive  opportunitx'  to  comment  on 
cit\'  related  problems  from  mass  transit  to  urban  sprawi.  "I 
suspect  I  know  more  about  urban  problems  than  any  other 
candidates,"  Zeidler  wTOte.  He  used  this  article  before  a 
national  audience  to  advocate  localized  police  forces  (as 
opposed  to  centralized  metropolitan  ones),  mass  transit 
for  all  cities,  an  end  to  the  present  revenue  sharing  system 
and  a  plan  for  a  future  of  efficient  metropolitan  govern- 
ments around  the  countiy" 

The  Progressive  magazine  of  November  1976  also  gave 
the  Zeidler-Brisben  ticket  some  coverage,  noting  wryly  that 
part\'  funds  were  so  low  that  Brisben  had  made  one  east 
coast  campaign  swing  "on  a  S150  .\mtrak  pass."  These  arti- 
cles were  about  the  extent  of  the  party  's  national  publicity, 
however,  and  the  thirtx'  seconds  of  film  that  Zeidler 
received  on  the  .ABC  nightlv  news  on  election  eve  did  litde 
to  enhance  the  candidate's  xisibilitx.'^ 

In  a  speech  to  the  Milwaukee  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Zeidler  blasted 
the  lack  of  coverage  given  to  his  xiews  and  to  those  of  other 
third  part\  nominees.  "We  are  unable  to  get  T\'  time,"  he 
stressed,  "and  tele\ision  shapes  elections."  He  stated  fur- 
ther that  when  he  had  questioned  the  League  of  Women 
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Voters  about  tlieir  relusal  to  iiKliule  minor  tanclidales  in 
the  series  of  debates  they  hafl  sponsored  between 
President  Gerald  Ford  anrl  his  nenuKiatic  challcnsrer 
[imniv  C-arter,  the  League  replied  only  that  it  would  he 
happy  to  mention  his  name  in  its  newsletter.'' 

One  major  blow  to  the  Zeidler  campaign,  as  well  as  a 
soinxe  of  unwelcome  local  publicity,  was  the  destruction 
early  in  the  winter  of  1975  of  the  building  housing  the 
Socialist  Party  national  headquarters.  For  several  years  the 
Socialists  had  made  their  party  home  in  the  historic  but 
dilapidated  Metropolitan  Block  building  on  North  Third 
Street  in  Milwaukee.  On  Saturday,  December  20,  1975 
that  building,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  renovation 
effort,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Most  part)'  records  were 
destroyed,  along  with  an  early  supply  of  Zeidler-Brisben 
buttons  and  a  number  of  letters  and  leaflets  that  would  no 
doubt  have  been  considered  valuable  by  many  political  his- 
torians. For  a  time  the  Socialists  ran  an  unofficial  head- 
quarters out  of  Zeidler's  home  on  North  Second  Street. 
The  former  mayor  made  regular  trips  to  the  Metropolitan 
Block  ruins  in  vain  attempts  to  retrieve  charred  records. 
The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  at  one  point  carried  a  picture  of 
Zeidler  picking  through  the  rubble  and  noted  that  he  had 
yet  to  find  anything  there.'" 

Soon  the  party  had  established  a  new  headquarters  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Kilbourn  in  the  Charlton 
Building,  long  a  home  for  small  labor  organizations.  Party 
supporters  hung  a  large  yellow  "Zeidler  for  President"  poster 
from  the  window  of  their  second  story  office  overlooking 
Kilbourn  Avenue.  It  immediately  became  just  about  the  only 
publicly  displayed  Zeidler  banner  in  the  country. 

Zeidler  spent  much  time  in  the  new  headquarters,  typ- 
ing letters  and  press  releases,  folding  his  own  literature  for 
mailings,  reading  newspapers  and  talking  with  supporters 
who  might  drop  by  to  help.  It  was  here  in  this  large  barn- 
like office  that  he  planned  strategy  for  his  "front  porch 
campaign."  He  even  once  considered  holding  a  rally  on 
his  own  front  porch,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  the  idea.'" 

Money  was  always  a  factor,  although  the  Socialist  trea- 
sury was  spent  wisely  dining  the  campaign.    The  party 
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Above:  this  celluloid  button  from 
Wisconsin  was  designed  and  issued  by 
longtime  Zeidler  friend  William  Hart, 
who  ran  on  Zeidler's  ticket  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  seat  from  Wisconsin. 
Right:  hand  card. 


ended  up  in  the  black  by  a  small  amount,  even  owning  the 
deed  to  a  couple  of  cemetery  plots  that  a  local  ex-television 
personality  had  conti'il)uted  to  the  cause  in  lieu  of  cash. 
Enough  money  was  sa\cd  to  place  a  large  advertisement  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  ihc  Sunday  before  election  day  urg- 
ing area  residents  to  back  the  Zeidler-Brisben  ticket. 
Wisconsin  was  especially  importiuu  to  the  party's  Inline 
because  if  it  could  achieve  one  percent  cjf  the  vote,  it  wcjuld 
assure  itself  of  ballot  position  in  future  electoral  contests. 

The  party  initially  had  hcjpes  of  gaining  a  ballot  posi- 
tion in  numerous  states  and  perhaps  even  uniting  with  the 
small  People's  Party  in  a  common  front  of  the  socalled 
"democratic  left."  Zeidler  and  company  found  these 
hopes  dashed  when  the  People's  Party  nominee,  black 
activist  Margaret  Wright,  refused  to  withdraw  her  previ- 
ously announced  candidacy.  Zeidler  opposed  her  in  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  presidential  primary  in 
California  in  June,  but  lost  to  Ms.  Wright,  4,344  to  1,438. 

Other  setbacks  came  when  the  Michigan  Human 
Rights  Party  endorsed  WYight  over  Zeidler  at  its  state  con- 
vention that  summer  and  when  the  Socialist  ticket  failed  to 
obtain  a  ballot  position  in  either  New  York  or  Virginia,  two 
states  the  organization  had  counted  on.  In  Virginia,  over 
8,000  signatures  were  secured  on  ballot  petitions,  but  not 
enough  qualified  presidential  electors  could  be  found. 

In  the  end,  the  Socialist  slate  qualified  for  the  ballot  in 
seven  states  and  their  write-in  votes  were  counted  in  six 
more.  The  state-by-state  breakdown  of  Zeidler's  vote  was 
rather  meager  and  it  must  have  left  many  party  workers 
wondering  if  it  had  all  really  been  worth  it.  The  final  offi- 
cial tally  is  as  follows: 


Connecticut 

5 

Florida 

8 

Georgia 

2 

Idahcj 

2 

Illinois 

17 

Iowa 

234 

Maryland 

16 

Minnesota 

354 

New  Jersey 

469 

VOTE  FOR 


Frank  P. 


J.  Quinn 


ZEIDLER  BRISBEN 

for  for 

PRESIDENT  VICE-PRESIDENT 


AMERICA'S  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIALISTS 


Authorized  and  paid  for  by  the  Zeidler-Brisben  Campaign  Comtnlttce  for  the  Socialist  Party.  U.S.A..  WUllam 
Oaborne  Hart,  C%alrman;  E.  A.  Koth,  Treasurer,  P.O.  Box  1862,  Milwaukee,  WI  S3201. 
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New  Mexico 

240 

New  York 

14 

North  Dakota 

38 

Oregon 

5 

Texas 

9 

Washington 

358 

Wisconsin 

4,298 

TOTAL: 

6,062 

If  Zeidler  was  disappointed,  he  took  it  well.  He  explained 
to  a  Mihuaukee  Sr)ili)i('l  reporter,  who  \  isited  him  at  his  "\  ic- 
toiT  part)'"  at  Turners  Hall,  that  the  1976  Socialist  Part)' 
campaign  was  a  \ictory  of  sorts.  "No  place  did  I  encounter 
hostilitv  or  attacks  on  my  character.  I  don't  think  either  of 
the  major  candidates  can  make  the  same  claim,"  he  said. 
He  later  added  that  it  should  not  be  necessar)'  for  him  to 
seek  the  presidency  again,  but  worded  his  retirement  from 
the  political  ring  in  stich  a  wav  as  to  make  it  less  than 
Shermanesque.'" 

"I  \vill  be  sixty-eight  in  four  more  years....  1  would 
hope  the  partv'  wotild  have  developed  new  and 
vounger  leadership  h\  then,  but  if  I'm  in  good 
health  and  there  is  a  compelling  reason  for  me  to 
run,  I  might  try  again."'" 
Since  1976,  however,  Zeidler  has  made  it  increasingly 
clear  that  that  campaign  was  his  last  electoral  effort.  Citing 
declining  health  and  the  need  for  new  blood  in  the  party, 
he  remo\  ed  himself  from  the  1980  Socialist  Party  precon- 
vention  sweepstakes.  He  still  fimih  belie\es  that  the  part)' 
must  of  necessit)'  run  a  presidential  ticket  again,  even  if 
only  to  maintain  some  visibility. 

The  former  mavor  harbors  no  regrets  about  1976  and 
reflected  in  a  recent  speech,  "I  was  the  only  candidate  that 
advocated  price  controls  and  allocation  of  energy 
resotirces  in  1976.  I  recognized  that  we  simply  could  not 
ship  otit  forty-five  billion  a  year  to  the  OPEC  coim tries  and 
only  get  back  twenty  billion,  so  going  into  debt  twenty-five 
billion  a  year."  Zeidler  feels  that  by  his  candidacy  he  was 
able  to  offer  voters  a  choice.-' 

The  statistical  outcome  of  his  efforts  may  have  been  poor, 
but  statistics  are  not  the  only  measure  of  success.  The  Zeidler 
campaign  succeeded  in  offering  a  choice  to  the  American 
voters,  and  whether  or  not  they  accepted  that  choice  was  sole- 
ly up  to  them.  Zeidler's  nomination,  like  the  Eugene  Debs 
Award  he  was  given  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  only  a  year  later, 
was  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  a  man  more  committed  to  prin- 
ciple and  ideolog)'  than  to  politics  and  elections.  His  candi- 
dacy was  a  needed  reminder  that  although  it  may  no  longer 
be  possible  for  anvone  in  .America  to  grow  up  to  be  presi- 
dent, it  is  still  possible  for  any  one  to  tr)'. 

Notes 

'  Alderman  Roney  L.  Sorensen,  City  of  Madison,  "Open  Letter  to  the  MiUtanl,' 
December  .SO,  1975,  reprinted  and  distributed  by  the  Socialist  Party,  USA,  sec- 
tion Milwaukee. 

-  Larry  Gara,  A  Short  History  of  Wisconsin  (Madison:  State  Historical  Society  of 

Wi.sconsin,  1962),  pp.  224-.5. 
'  Platform  of  the  Socialist  Part)',  tJSA  for  1976,  adopted  September  1,  1975  in 

Milwaukee,  W'isconsin. 
'  The  Milwmikff  JoumnL  September  2,  1975. 
*  The  Socialist  Tribune.  .May,  1976. 

'  Personal  conversation  with  Dennis  .M,  Satola,  member  of  Wisconsin  chapter  of 
,\merican  Political  Item  Collector's  Club  (.\PIC),  November  2,  1979. 

'   The  Socialist  Tribune.  Februar);  1976. 

"  T/w /Vo^fe^'artor,  September,  1976. 

'  The  Socialist  Tribune,  May,  1 976. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  September  4,  1975. 
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Above:  this  SP  jugate  button  exists  in  two  versions.  The 
first  run  has  an  AFL-CIO  union  bug  on  the  curl  and  the 
second  bears  a  Trades  Union  bug.  Below:  flier  from  a 
mayoral  campaign. 


To  Our  Friends  and  Neighbors 

Continue  Honest  Government  in  Milwaukee 

Re-Elect 

MAYOR,  FRANK  P.  ZEIDLER 


A  Good  Mayor  For  All  Milwaukee 
A  Good  Mayor  For  Your  Ward 

Be  Sure  to  VOTE  April  3rd 


Authorized  and  paid  for  by  Zeidler  for  Mayor  Committee.  Irma  M.  Schupp,  Secretary. 
Suite  6,  740  N.  2nd  St.  Milwaukee. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal.  "Insight"  section,  .\pril  13.  1975. 
Tlie  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  September  3.  1976. 

"Look  Who's  Running  for  President, "  Haiper's  Weekly  (March  22,  1976),  p.3. 
"The  Socialist  Party,  L'SA,"  Tlie  Progressive  (November.  1976). 
The  Milumukee Journal,  October  18.  1976 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  Dfceniher  21.  197,5 

"Stimiping  With  ZeidU  r.  "  /  //«  Mihrnukee Jnumal,  "Insight"  section,  October  24, 1976 
CQ  Guide  to  American  Presidential  Elections.  1789-1976  (Washington,  D.C., 
Congressional  Quarterlv.  1977),  p.lll. 

"There's  No  Defeat  in  Zeider  Loss,"  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  November  3,  1976 
Ibid. 

Frank  P.  Zeidler.  speech  to  the  Progressive  Party  of  Wisconsin.  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin.  April  25,1979. 
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Three  Socialist  Party  Matchbooks 

By  Stephen  Cresswell 


Imagine  my  surprise  when,  at  a  collectibles  auction,  I 
found  for  sale  three  matchcovers  supporting  the  Socialist 
Party  's  candidates  from  Reading,  PA.  Imagine  my  f  urther 
surprise  when  I  discovered  that  these  candidates  actually 
won  their  races  for  mayor  and  other  local  offices.  As 
someone  who  grew  up  dining  the  Cold  War,  it  was  sur- 
prising for  me  to  learn  that  as  recently  as  1947,  Socialists 
were  governing  an  ail-American  city  like  Reading.  I  bid 
on  the  three  covers  and  won,  and  these  were  the  first  ones 
in  my  collection. 

As  a  histoiy  teacher,  I  knew  that  before  World  War  I  the 
U.S.  Socialist  Party  had  strong  ties  among  labor  groups, 
and  I  discovered  that  Reading  area  voters  elected  a 
Socialist  state  legislator  as  early  as  1910.  This  was  James  H. 
Maurer,  who  was  president  of  the  state  AFL.  Yet  after 
World  War  I,  the  Socialist  Party  was  widely  seen  as  im- 
American  and  unpatriotic,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  hard  to 
believe  the  voters  of  Reading  would  vote  in  the  Socialists. 


Most  historians  say  the  Reading  Socialist  vicl<jries  of 
the  1920's  30s,  and  40s  were  part  of  a  citizens  bac  klash 
against  the  two  major  parties,  widely  seen  as  corrupt  at  the 
local  level.  To  get  rid  of  this  "coiu  t  house  c  liriue,"  ihe  vot- 
ers voted  in  new  faces. ..the  Socialists.  Then,  when  the 
Socialists  did  a  demonstratively  good  job  of  governing  the 
city  structure,  the  Socialists  were  sometimes  re-elected, 
though  not  always. 

Socialist  mayors  were  elected  in  many  other  cities,  too, 
most  notably  in  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  and  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  But  few  Socialist  groups  managed  to  reelect 
their  mayors  as  many  times  as  the  Reading  Socialists.  The 
Socialists  kept  the  city  books  in  the  black,  even  while 
bringing  in  new  parks  and  an  airport.  The  story  of  the 
Socialists  in  Reading  is  an  interesting  chapter  of  politics  in 
the  Keystone  state.* 
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JASPER  NkLEVY 
/Wdxir  of  Pridgrfort 


J.  HI-NKY  STUMP 
Ataycr  of  Reading 


DANIEL  W.  nOAN 
Ma-itir  of  Mi!»auiti 


Despite  calls  for  major  restructuring  of  society, 
when  Socialists  won  power  in  local  office  they  were 
unable  to  recast  society  at  large.  Instead  they  turned 
out  to  produce  some  of  the  most  efficient  and  hon- 
est local  administrations  their  cities  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. That  is  one  reason  that  voters  kept  several 
Socialist  mayors  in  office  for  long  stretches  of  time. 


.  FOR  MA' 


Stump  Says:W4 

WIN 

WITH  THE 

SOCIALISTS  4 


iL 


.  Henry  Stump 

For  Decency  —  Common  Sense 
And  Service 


TO  VOTE  SOCIALIST 

PULL  THIS  LEVER  ON 
THE  VOTING  MACHINE 


'.t 


P  f :  i 

SCHOOL  BOARD  CANDIDATES 

f  m 

VOTE  STRaTIgHT  socialist 


HEADING.:"' 


Imp/ 


GETS 


YOU  PAy 

AND  IT  m 

G0IN6 
VS/HAT 

STOP  IT 

ASOCUUSTilO 

WIU  B»Y  HMJt  OBWCT  rMM  Wl 
FARHER6AW  MSTWOTE  IT  Td 
THE  PtOPU  WITHOUT  PPOfTT 

VOTE  roR 

Momiis  H\\m 

CASSffiY  roR  PMt.  Of  TKt 


A  marvelous  example  of  political  campaign  imagery, 
vote  in  the  1918  New  York  mayoralty  election. 


Running  on  an  antiwar  platform,  Hillquit  got  more  than  20%  of  the 
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HE    SllRRtTH   UP  THE  PEOPLE 


JeSliS  CHRIST 

TMf    WOPMNGMAN     or  NAiARtTH 

WILL  SPEAK. 
AT        BROTHER M OOP  MALL 

-      SURJCCT  - 

THE    RIGHTS     OF  LABOfV 


Images  of  American  Radicalism: 
Two  Centuries  of  Hell  Raising 

Book  review  by  Michael  Kelly 


Images  of  American  Radicalism  by  Paul  Buhle  and  Eclmuiul  B. 
Sullivan.  Published  by  the  Christopher  Publishing  House,  24 
Rockland  Street,  Hanover  MA  02339.  Hardcover  $60.00  (plus 
$6.00  shipping  and  handling  if  ordered  from  the  publisher) 


A  major  new  work  of  interest  to  our  hobby  has  arrived: 
Images  of  A  merican  Radicalism  by  Paul  Buhle  and  Edmund 
B.  Sullivan.  Although  only  published  recently,  the  first 
printing  has  already  sold  out  and  a  second  printing  is 
undenvay. 

Professor  Edmund  Sullivan  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  readers  of  The  Keynoter.  Long  a  key  figure  in  Political 
Americana,  Sullivan  was  the  founding  director  and  curator 
of  the  Museum  of  American  Political  Life  at  the  University 
of  Hartford.  His  numerous  books  such  as  Collecting  Political 
Americana,  American  Political  Badges  and  Mednlets  and 
American  Political  Ribbons  and  Ribbon  Badges  1825-1981  (the 
latter  with  Dr.  Roger  Fischer)  have  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  field's  serious  scholars.  WTiat  may  be  less 
known  about  Professor  Sullivan  is  that  his  interest  in 
political  activism  was  stimulated  by  his  experience  as  a 
young  sailor  participating  in  the  U.S.  Navy's  atomic  bomb 
experiments  on  the  Bikini  Atoll  in  1946.  Professor  Paul 
Buhle  is  author,  editor  or  co-editor  of  more  than  a  dozen 
volumes  on  American  Radicalism,  including  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  American  Left.  He  is  Director  of  the  Oral 
History  of  the  American  Left  project  at  New  York  University 
and  currently  a  Visiting  Scholar  at  Brown  University. 

Together  Buhle  and  Sullivan  have  created  a  masterful 
survey  of  the  history  and  development  of  American  left- 
wing  movements  with  perhaps  the  finest  gatherings  of  cause 
illustrations  available  in  print.  This  552-page  work  will  be  of 
interest  to  both  historians  and  collectors,  both  those  inter- 
ested in  cause  material  and  party  campaign  material. 

Images  of  American  Radicalism  contains  more  than  800 
illustradons,  including  100  color  plates.  Although  the 
book  deals  extensively  with  political  activism  beyond  the 
confines  of  straight  election  campaigns,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  material  from  left  wing  parties,  especially  from  the  hey- 
day of  leftist  parties.  The  authors  di\nde  the  history  of 
American  radicalism  into  five  broad  eras;  Green 
Dreamers,  Class  and  Culture,  the  Golden  Age  of 
Radicalism,  the  Old  Left  and  the  contemporary  era  after 
the  second  world  war. 

"Green  Dreamers"  refers  to  the  early  days  of  American 
radicalism.  From  those  experiments  in  collective  living 
that  pre-dated  the  American  RevoluUon,  through  the  fer- 
ment of  that  revolution  to  the  social  movements  of  the  late 


18th  centuiy  like  abolition,  spiritualism  and  utopianism, 
Buhle  and  Sullivan  describe  and  illustrate  the  waves  of 
reform  and  new  thought  that  periodically  swept  through 
the  young  nation.  One  of  the  first  pieces  of  American 
political  propaganda,  a  1775  print  of  the  Boston  Massacre 
by  Paul  Revere  is  described  as  an  example  of  new  technol- 
ogy merging  with  new  ideas:  "From  a  technical  standpoint, 
Revere 's  memorable  print  was  made  possible  by  the  efforts 
of  the  skilled  engraver  preparing  wooden  blocks.  This 
propaganda  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  mass-produced 
radical  agitation  styles  that  we  can  record  in  America." 

The  first  political  campaign  pieces  to  appear  are  from 
1872  boosting  the  presidential  candidacy  of  Victoria 
WoodhuU  (although  an  earlier  Henry  Clay  ribbon  does 
appear  later  in  the  book  as  a  sample  of  labor-related 
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material).  From  then  on  specifualh  political  material 
becomes  more  common. 

In  the  section  on  "Class  and  Cultiu  e"  we  see  the  rising 
self-awareness  of  the  working  class.  More  and  more  labor 
parties  appear,  entwined  with  the  emergence  of  unions 
and  kev  historical  strikes.  Publications  such  as  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly.  Harper's  Weekly,  Fuck  And  Judi^epvo- 
\ide  wonderful  illustrations  from  much  of  this  era,  as  do 
a  rich  selecdon  of  posters,  broadsides  and  earh  radical 
newspapers. 

This  section  also  contains  some  really  remarkable  mate- 
rial from  the  immigrants  who  were  then  pouring  into  the 
nation  from  Europe.  In  the  late  1800's,  immigration  was 
mainh  Irish  and  the  Irish  plaved  a  major  in  .-Vmerican  pol- 
iucs  (with  mixed  results).  .\s  the  new  centiuT  dawned,  the 
fliers  and  books  began  to  be  printed  in  Hebrew,  Italian, 
Slovenian  and  other  languages.  Buhle  and  Sullivan  have 
gathered  some  veiT  interesting  examples  of  such  material. 

Next  comes  "The  Golden  Age  of  Radicalism."  This  is  an 
era  of  Eugene  Debs  and  a  strong  Socialist  Part)'  with  elect- 
ed officials  from  cit\'  hall  to  Congress,  but  there  is  more  at 
pla\  than  ballot  boxes.  The  battles  were  cultural  as  well  as 
political  and  all  through  this  book  the  atithors  cite  a  variety 
of  cultiu-al  figures  like  Helen  Keller,  H.P.  Lovecraft,  Woody 
Gtithrie  or  Jack  London  that  were  active  in  the  socialist 
movement.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  art,  poetiT 
and  literature  advancing  the  cause.  Socialist  dances,  work- 
ingmen's  gymnasiums,  communist  summer  camps  and 
countless  other  institutions  provided  people  with  places  to 
exchange  ideas  and  organize  political  action. 

Many  Keynoter  readers  will  be  most  ii^terested  in  items 
from  political  campaigns.  Don't  worry.  Images  of  American 
Radicalism  is  filled  with  unusual  campaign  items,  including 
lots  of  local  items.  Buttons  alone  include  handsome 
pieces  from  Stitt  Wilson's  1902  race  for  governor  of 
California,  Clarence  Darrow's  run  for  mayor  of  Chicago 
that  same  year,  a  delegate  button  from  the  1936  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  convention,  an  Adam  Clayton  Powell-Henry 
Wallace  coattail  button,  a  Vito  Marcantonio  for  mayor  of 
New  York  and  -  of  course  -  lots  of  beautiful  Debs  buttons. 

However  it  is  cause  collectors  who  will  find  Images  of 
American  Radicalism  a  real  treasure  trove.  Again  taking  but- 
tons as  an  example,  you'll  find  buttons  from  Sacco  and 
Vansetti;  the  Scottsboro  boys;  Ettor  and  Giovannitti,  the 
1936  National  Negro  Congress;  Tresca,  Scarlett  and 
Schmidt;  and  others.  But  more  than  buttons.  Images  of 
American  Radicalism  uses  paper  material.  Posters,  fliers, 
book  covers,  banners,  photographs,  magazines  and  other 
printed  material.  Much  of  this  is  marked  by  brilliant 
graphics.  All  of  it  carrying  an  earnest  commitment  to  the 
cause,  whatever  the  specific  cause  may  be. 

The  section  on  "The  Old  Left"  focuses  on  the  Thirties, 
Forties  and  Fifties  when  the  traditional  socialists  seemed  to 
be  shoved  aside  by  the  more  radical,  harder-edged  com- 
munists. Perhaps  it  was  the  trauma  of  the  Great 
Depression  that  allowed  the  communists  to  grab  center 
stage:  certainh'  the  rise  of  fascism  and  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  2  were  powerful  forces  in  the  changing  face  of 
.American  radicalism.  The  reverberations  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  still  shook  the  world  and  numerous  intellectu- 
als looked  at  the  Soviet  Union  in  somewhat  idealistic 
terms.  Nonetheless,  social  issues  such  as  racial  segregation 
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LITTLE  BOY  BLUE 


T  ITTLE  Hoy  Blue, 
come  blow  jour 
horn; 

It  s  the  chance  of  your  life, 
as  sure  as  \  ou  re 
born; 

V'ou  can  vote  to  be  caught 
in  the  spider's  webs, 

Or  vote  to  be  free  with 
Seidel  and  Debs. 


tami.slifd  llic  I  'liitcd  .Slalcs  and  c  alled  lor  strong  a(  lion. 

After  a  period  of  semi-respectability  during  our  wartime 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  explosicm  of  postwar 
anticommunist  feelings  eliminated  the  hard  left  as  a  seri- 
ous electoral  force.  1  lenry  Wallace's  1948  Progressive  Party 
was  the  last  gasp  of  a  broadly  basc-d  lef  twing  party.  Images 
of  political  parties  and  campaigns  all  but  disappear  in  the 
later  chapters.  After  194H,  the  American  Left  cea.sed  to 
focus  its  energies  through  partisan  channels  and  the  once- 
mighty  radical  parties  have  faded  to  liinge  status. 
Although  these  days  an  occasiotial  minor  party  candidate 
wins  an  election  here  or  there,  they  are  more  apt  to  be 
moderate  or  conservative  (james  Buckley  in  New  York,  the 
younger  Harry  Byrd  in  Viiginia,  Lowell  Weicker  in 
Connecticut,  Augustus  King  in  Maine,  Jesse  Ventura  in 
Minnesota)  than  leftist  (Bernie  Sanders  in  Vermont). 
Even  Vermont  Socialist  Sanders  rvms  under  an  "indepen- 
dent" label. 

As  we  move  into  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  the  battles  move 
into  social  realms.  Civil  Rights,  Peace,  Feminism  and 
other  ideological  struggles  replace  political  campaigns. 
Buhle  and  Sullivan  provide  a  colorful  and  interesting 
selection  of  illustrations  from  this  era  as  well. 

Given  the  emphasis  of  The  Keynoter,  I  have  focused  heav- 
ily on  the  illustrations.  I  do  not  wish  to  overlook  the  excel- 
lent text.  Well-written  with  clarity  and  a  sense  for  what  is 
important,  the  text  is  not  a  polemic.  The  authors  do  not 
try  to  push  radical  thought  down  the  reader's  throat.  In 
fact,  given  the  diversity  of  movements  and  ideas  covered  by 
this  work,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  consistent  ide- 
ology beyond  a  general  sense  that  the  poor  are  often  ill- 
treated  and  the  solution  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  social 
action.  The  cast  of  characters  ranges  through  Utopian 
dreamers,  religious  idealists,  practical  laborers,  passionate 
poets,  angry  painters,  cynical  manipulators,  skillful  ci\ic 
administrators,  folk  singers,  iconoclastic  students,  tweedy 
professors,  anarchists,  street  politicians.  Christian  social- 
ists, authoritarian  collectivists,  free  thinkers  and  a  great 
many  very  ordinaiy  Americans  who  made  small  but  signif- 
icant decisions  about  how  thev  would  lead  their  lives. 
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It  is  hard  tor  most  Anu-ricans  todav  to  iiiidt'rstand 
something  like  the  labor  struggles  of  the  19th  centiir\.  In 
our  coiuempofan  sociefs,  the  rhetoric  of  class  and  facial 
superiority  has  turned  \  er\  subtle  and  avenues  of  power 
are  open  to  a  broader  i~ange  of  our  socierw  Nonetheless, 
it  is  important  to  imderstand  these  battles  for  humanir\ 
and  tlie  sacrifices  made  for  eveiy  litde  step  fonvard.  The 
liietoric  of  sacrifice  today  is  mainly  limited  to  the  military 
but  .\merican  soil  has  been  fertilized  with  the  blood  of  a 
diverse  arra\  of  heroes. 

In  studnng  these  battles  ot  tlie  past  (and  sometimes,  in 
tlie  case  of  the  last  section,  the  recent  past) ,  we  understand 
die  present  better.  The  same  arguments  used  todav  to 
oppose  ga\  rights  are  found  being  used  a  centuiy  ago  to 
oppose  woman  suffrage.  .\s  collectors  and  historians,  we 
appreciate  the  importance  of  remembering  and  imder- 
standing  what  happened. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  radical  to  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  the  stoiy  presented  by  Buhle  and  Sullivan.  In 
political  ternis,  this  reviewer  is  a  moderate  Republican. 
But  the  stoiT  told  in  Images  of  American  Radicalism  is  an 
essendal  -  and  often  overlooked  -  part  of  the  fabric  of  oin- 
Republic.  Besides,  this  book  contains  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  some  great  items.* 


COLUMBUS  THEATRE 

170  Shrewsbury  St.  Worcester  Mau. 

Saba  to,   14   3^a^^io  1921 

Alle  ore  7:30  P.  M. 
VI  SARA' 

GRANDE  SERATA  DI  VARIETA' 

Pro 


Sacco 
Vanzetti  ii 

\.  S  \<  t  II  H.  \  AN/.hTTI 

FilodrammaticaSpartaco 

Dara* 

BAUJARGAL 


La  Rivolta 
!       Dei  Schiavi 


La  Torre  'e  Babbele 
LAVORATORI ! 

(Jiie'>('ultini<-  jppt-1U>  i  lii-  ti  ritnleiamo  pro'  Sacco  v  \uni«tli  fan'  «i  chv  ofini  penonn  con  un  po'  dl  buon 
scnso  Jinrj'  ci>inpr*ntJ(Tir  ihe  nnn  <tbNamn  lempo  da  pcrdirrc  t  di  5(-jre  vljiiH  <ul  caM>  dellc  due  viiUme  ch^  la 
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pon;irv  Va  ivrda  f  dl  <iirapparli  alle  loro  ramiftite  clw  Ii  amano  c  alia  wuirtir  ,  he  d:inno  la  inm  tr«t«lvnza.  \  oella 
mo  nol  tirM:iri  impassibili  di  frool*  a  quests  Inftiustizia.-    11  noMfo  grido  dt.*ra'  r«Ncf«  "X,  ).'• 

Strmgiamoci  intomo  alio  due  \itlime  dando  lutta  la  noMra  solidaricta*. 
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DU  BOIS 

Amenco  s  foremosf  Negro  Leader  and  Author 
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SOGiALIST  SPECIAL  TlAlH 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  CAMPAIGN  TEIP ' 

SPEECHES  and  BAND  CONCERTS 

Time  and  Place  of  all  stops  of  flyer  sen!  out  by  Ilia 
WorklngClassinitsReconl-BreaklngEducalionalElloil 

EUGENE  V.  DEBS 

mmm  for  presioeiit,  m  other  speakers  m  m 

FAMOUS  SOCIALIST  VOIUHTEER  BAND  Will  BE  ABOiRO, 


STOPS  AND  EXACT  TIME 


STOP  NEXT  WU 


I 


.  W.  Coleman    A  A  t  ^ 

—J  THESE  I  ^''^'t: 


MEN  STOOD  FIRM 


VOTE  FOR  THEM  ON  THE 

Socialist  Ticlcet 


'OTE  ^ 
ICTORY 


OTIS  A.  HOOD 

Communist  Candidate 
for  Governor 


Atrte.'uccJi.  SecuAiiif  jbe**ui*u/i 


I 


Above:  Massachusetts  item 


IN6uCTinN°fNEWMEMBER5 


Id' 


rCELEBRATloV 


MADlSDNSa 
GARDEN 
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Chil  Rights,  during  an  era  of  strict  segrega- 
tion, gave  Henry  WaUace  one  of  his  strongest 
issues  and  the  potential  for  votes  among 

African-.Americans.  The  button  (shown  enlarged)  above  boosts  WaUace 
on  a  ticket  \sith  Harlem  Congressman  Adam  Cla\1on  Powell. 


•  PAUL  ROBESON 

•  FRANK  KINGDON 

•  ENTERTAINMENT 


CONVENTION  HALL  -  34th  below  Spruce 

Friday,  September  19-8:00 P.M. 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW  AT 
PCA,  1831  CHESTNUT  STREET. 

LOnnI  7-4)13 

.65.  .90.  1.30,  2.00.  3.00  TAX  I 

OIL  SCITS  KCSEHVEDi 

Progressive  Citizens  of  Am«i 


AT 

EE^^ 

1 


The  1 948  Progressive  Party  campaign  of  Henry  WaUace  was  the  last 
broadly-based  electoral  effort  by  the  American  Left.  Thereafter, 
electoral-minded  radicals  either  went  into  the  fringes  v\ith  a  half 
dozen  minor  Socialist  parties  or  blended  into  the  mainstream  with 
the  Democrats.  Activism  focused  on  issues  rather  than  parties. 


OFFICIAL  PROGRAM 

of  the  \ali()nal 
Founding  Convention 
of  the  New  Piirty 

Pliiladclphid 
July  2:i-2.K  1<)I8 
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Georgia  History  in  Pictures 

Consuming  Politics: 
The  Material  Culture  of  Georgia  Campaigns  and 

Conventions,  1840-1976 

By  John  Gingerich 
Edited  by  Grace  Elizabeth  Hale 


On  August  13  and  14,  1840  in  Macon,  Georgia, 
"Tippecanoe  Clubs"  from  every  part  of  the  state  had  been 
organized  and  assembled  for  the  Great  Harrison 
Convention,  barbecue  and  parade.  An  estimated  15,000 
people  including  delegates  and  onlookers  came  by  horse- 
back, buggies,  and  ox-cart  for  what  newspapers  called  "the 
largest  gathering  of  people  in  numbers  and  in  strength 
that  had  ever  assembled  in  the  State."  The  Milledgeville 
WTiig  paper,  the  Southern  Recorder,  reported  on  the  two  days 
of  speeches  and  on  the  barbecue  where  tables  measuring 
almost  one  half  mile  in  length  fed  over  two  thousand  peo- 
ple with  300  pounds  of  bread,  154  hogs  and  sheep,  2,500 
pounds  of  ham,  and  10  quartei  casks  of  wine.  Several  del- 
egations built  log  cabins  large  enough  for  a  dozen  or  so 
men  to  sleep  in,  put  them  on  wheels,  and  had  them  pulled 
by  mules  or  horses  for  miles  to  the  convention.  These  cab- 
ins were  decorated  with  cider  barrels  and  strings  of  red 
peppers  hung  from  the  door  latches. 

Delegations  from  different  coimties  and  states  rallied 
under  their  parade  banners  with  such  devices  as  Clarke 
County's  "Harrison  and  Tyler,"  a  log  cabin  above  which  the 
American  Eagle  hovered  with  a  scroll  inscribed,  "I  come 
from  the  people"  and  below  "Old  Clarke  will  go  it  or 
burst."  A  smaller  flag  below  read:  "Sink  or  Swim,  Live  or 
Die,  Survive  or  Perish,  We  Vote  for  the  People's 
Candidate."  Bibb  Coimty  carried  several  banners,  includ- 
ing one  with  a  likeness  of  Harrison  inscribed,  "The  last 
hope  of  the  Republic"  and  on  the  reverse,  "A  Southern 
Man  with  Soiuhern  Principles." 

Another  Bibb  County  banner  displayed  a  log  cabin 
crowned  with  a  scroll  reading  "Harrison  and  Tvler"  on  one 
side  and  "We  Will  Teach  the  Palace  Slaves  to  Respect  the  Log 
Cabins"  on  the  other  Houston  County  had  a  large  banner 
followed  by  six  small  ones  -  the  last  of  which  read  "Purge  the 
Public  Offices"  reversed  with  "Clear  the  Kitchen."  This  ban- 
ner was  followed  by  twelve  men  with  brooms.  The  newspa- 
per article  continued  for  columns,  describing  the  banners  of 
over  forty  counties  from  at  least  two  states. 

William  Henry  Harrison  aimed  his  "Log  Clabin  and  Hard 
Cider"  race  at  the  common  man,  and  the  campaign  gener- 
ated the  first  mass  production  of  political  material  culture 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  were  tokens, 
broadsides,  and  baimers  produced,  as  in  previous  elections, 
but  almost  everything  a  "voting  man"  could  use  was  embla- 
zoned with  a  log  cabin  logo  or  Harrison's  image:  snuff 
boxes,  hair  bmshes,  porcelain  dinnerware  and  lusterware 
for  adults  as  well  as  children's  sets,  crockery,  pewter  spoons. 


clocks,  thread  boxes,  cane  heads,  clothing  buttons,  fancy 
brooches,  hand-painted  cigar  cases,  yard  goods,  stationary 
and  almanacs,  glass  flasks  and  tumblers.  A  vast  array  of 
products  were  employed  by  the  Wliigs  in  what  became  the 
nation's  first  mass  marketed  presidential  campaign. 


GEORGIA. 


HARRISON 

RJDFORH! 


At  l^amt  or 

\y  1. 1  u.iir  i(.Ai\NT 
Oorraption ! 


•an 


»i  \|)h(i\  I  i.w  i:\Tl().V 


eTivK*nuMei 


Although  it  became  a  Democratic  stronghold  after  the 
Civil  War,  before  secession  there  were  plenty  of  Whig 
Party  enthusiasts  in  Georgia.  The  ribbon  on  the  left  iden- 
tifies the  wearer  as  a  Georgia  Whig  attending  an  1840 
Harrison  Whig  convention  in  New  England.  The  ribbon 
on  the  right  is  from  a  Madison,  Georgia,  Whig  convention 
boosting  Henry  Clay  for  President  in  1 844. 
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The  IS  10  ckxtion  taiij^hi  ilu-  \Nhi_>>  p;iitv  miicli  .il)()ut 
cani[)aigning  and  lhe\  repealed  iht-ir  parades,  harlic-c  nt's, 
and  hoopla  in  1S44  willi  "the  Ashland  Fanner"  and  "Old 
Kentncky  Coon,"  HeniA  Claw  as  then  standard  bearer.  A 
hnge  Wliig  ralh  was  planned  for  Madison,  (ieorgia  where 
the  party  estimated,  in  the  common  partisan  exaggeration, 
that  fifteen  to  rwent)'  thonsand  people  attended.  Once 
again  the  Southern  Recorder  de\oted  most  of  one  page  to 
descriptions  of  banners  and  ribbons.  One  banner  read 
"Talliaferro  County  elect:  (^lav,  Frelinghuvsen,  and 
Stephens."  hi  the  course  of  his  long  career,  Alexander 
Stephens  was  a  prominent  Whig,  the  vice  president  of  the 
Confederacy  and  a  U.S.  senator.  Gwinnett  County 
brought  the  most  unusual  banner,  a  coon  devoiuing  poke 
berries  beneath  a  "That  Same  Old  Coon"  inscription  and 
on  the  reverse  "Gwinnett,  From  Hill  and  Valley  for  Clay  We 
Rally"  and  a  rising  sim  inscribed  "CLAY."  No  other  exist- 
ing campaign  materials  refer  to  Democrat  James  K.  Polk  as  "poke  berries"  being 
consumed  by  "that  same  old  Coon." 

All  over  the  country  political  parties  staged  conventions  like  the  1840  gather- 
ing in  Macon  and  the  1844  meeting  in  Madison.  Over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  hundreds  of  varieties  of  the  ribbons  produced  still  exist,  and  scores  of 
parade  banners  are  in  museums  and  private  collections.  Yet  not  one  artifact 
from  the  Macon  convention  survives  today;  the  Harrison  ribbon  pictured  on 
page  875  was  worn  by  the  Georgia  delegation  to  a  New  England  convention,  and 
the  Clay  ribbon  depicted  is  the  only  artifact  from  the  Madison  convention. 

Conditions  in  the  South  were  not  conducive  to  the  presei^vation  of  material 
of  this  sort.  Heat,  mildew,  insects,  a  war  on  home  soil,  and  ignorance  have  all 
taken  their  toll.  Yet  not  only  nineteenth-centuiy  political  campaign  artifacts  have 
suffered  in  the  South.  Many  of  the  items  produced  by  and  for  Georgia  political 
campaigns  and  conventions,  from  the  1840  Harrison  campaign  to  the  present, 
ha\  e  not  sin-xived  the  climate  and  the  dislocations  of  modern  southern  life.  The 


TKE 

PEOPLE'S 

_  ^  CHOICE 

BUY  THE  LIGHT  RliNNING 

NEW  HOM 


material  culture  ol  American  politics  has  by  design  been 
ephemeral.  Campaigns  produced  thousands  of  items,  all 
meant  to  be  used  and  thrown  out  before  the  next  election. 

Artifacts  that  ha\'e  siu  vi\ed  were  most  often  preserved 
as  personal  keepsakes,  thrown  in  a  box  or  a  drawer  and 
soon  forgotten.  Occasionally,  collectors  have  foimd  broad- 
sides backing  old  pictine  frames  or  signs  built  onto  the 
backs  of  jelly  cupboards.  The  Un  sign  (pictured  on  the 
previous  page)  endorsing  both  Grover  Cleveland  and  the 
New  Home  sewing  machine  company,  survived  as  the  back 
of  a  piece  of  furnitme.  The  many  rare  items  reproduced 
here  animate  the  slogans,  symbols,  and  strategies  of  our 
past  political  life.  Wliat  Georgia  history  awaits  in  your 
grandfather's  cigar  box,  your  great  aimt  s  sewing  kit,  or 
behind  the  frame  of  that  favorite  family  photograph?* 


SEWING 
MACHINE. 


CAPPS  &  KIMSEY 

Meant  Airy,  Ca. 


The  firm  of  Capps  &  Kimsey  in  Mount  Airy,  Georgia  put  out  the  above  sign  pro- 
moting Grover  Cleveland  and  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine,  both  of  which  we 
are  as.sured  are  "The  People's  Choice."  The  ribbon  on  the  right  is  from  the 
National  Women's  Suffrage  Association's  1895  meeting  in  Atlanta.  It  was  the  first 
association  meeting  outside  Washington.  Note  that  the  Georgia  state  seal  is  picture 
intact  on  the  top  of  the  ribbon  but  below  it  is  shown  with  the  pillars  of  Wisdom, 
Justice  and  Moderation  broken  and  cracking  because  women  didn't  have  the  vote. 


xxvir. 

Annual  Convention 


OF  THE 


I  km 


ASSpQIATION, 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
Jan.  3[5t-~Feb;6th,  189i!>. 


A  montage  of  Georgia-related  items  from  the  collection  of  John  Gingerich 


Trade  cards,  often  including  unauthorized  use  of  a  candidates'  images,  were  used  as  adver- 
tising from  the  1860s  until  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  set  of  cards  bears  an  Athens,  Ga. 
store  name,  Orr  and  Hunter,  and  memoriaUzes  President  James  Garfield  after  his  assassi- 
nation in  1881,  along  with  his  wife  (above),  his  mother,  and  his  assassin,  Charles  Guiteau, 
shown  dancing  as  a  madman  with  his  "Bulldog"  pistol  in  one  hand,  a  scroll  "An  Office  or 
Your  Life"  in  the  other,  and  law  and  order  underfoot. 
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WELCOME! 


HI  gwit;  Cliff. 


I 


Left:  In  1898,  President  McKinley  came  to  Macon,  Georgia  for  a  Peace  Jubilee  at  the 
end  of  the  Spanish  American  War.  While  there,  he  honored  the  graves  of  Confederate 
soldiers.  Members  of  the  Confederate  Veterans  of  the  Bibb  County  Camp  #484 
marched  out  to  the  depot  wearing  this  silk  ribbon  to  return  the  honor.  Above:  President 
Taft  items  reflecting  the  "Billy  Possum"  theme.  When  Taft  was  served  possum  for  din- 
ner in  Adanta,  it  started  a  possum  craze  and  Atlanta  Constitution  cartoonist  Lewis  Gregg 
created  "Billy  Possum"  in  1908  as  an  answer  to  TR's  "Teddy  Bear." 


RE-ELECT      -r—Z^—s — 

S.  MARVIN  GRIFFIN 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 

HE  DESERVES  AN  ENDORSEMENT  TERM 

ZTtrrrtw.-c 

•         ■  iCMOOL  UCliLATlON 

•    I       r'  HOtriTAL  LICISLATION 

«...  VITIIAN^  IfClVLATION 

,  .     <   fAlM  LIGISLATION 


tUSINlii  MAN 


IIGISLATO* 


S  O  I.  D  I  I  • 


PKOVEN  roa  PKOaasaa 

C        ORIFFIN  for  GOVERNOR 


-1: 

^    FOR  -S^ 


Above:  Marvin  Griffin's  campaigns  for  governor  during  the  1960s  produced  an  abundance  of  material.  In  1968,  Democrat 
Griffin  was  tapped  as  a  temporary  running  mate  for  George  Wallace's  American  Independent  Party  (to  meet  early  ballot 
requirements)  until  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  was  formally  chosen  later  in  the  campaign.  Below:  1964  didn't  produce  a  lot  of 
Goldwater  coattail  items  from  GOP  candidates.  An  exception  was  Georgia  congressional  hopeful  Roscoe  Pickett  who  used 
the  slogan  "Back  Barry  -  Pick  Pickett."  Neither  man  won. 


VOTE  FOR 

^-    ROSCOE  PICKETT 

~"  FOR 

Congress  4'^  district 


lACK 

Iarry 


84CK  BARttY 


Mcx  unt 

PICKETT 


ELECT 
A  GOLDWATER  CONGRESSMAN 

ROSCOE  PICKETT 

4th  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
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TEXTILE  DEPRRTHENT  DEDRDJH  TECH 


Georgia's  love  affair  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  left  a  relative  abundance  of  political  material,  including  the  pictured 
group  of  signs,  tickets,  ribbons  and  buttons  for  Atianta's  Roosevelt  Homecoming  Day  celebration  in  November  1935  (upper 
left).  No  previous  president  inspired  a  wider  variety  of  likenesses  in  more  different  media  than  did  FDR.  This  10"  x  11"  fab- 
ric portrait  (upper  right)  was  woven  in  the  Textile  Department  at  Georgia  Tech.  Note  that  the  makers  did  not  feel  a  need  to 
identify  the  famous  face.  On  April  6,  1936,  a  tornado  hit  downtown  Gainesville,  Georgia,  killing  many  residents  and  destroy- 
ing the  courthouse.  Three  days  later  FDR  visited  Gainesville  and  offered  federal  government  help  in  rebuilding  efforts.  In 
thanks,  the  town  designated  the  rebuilt  area  as  Roosevelt  Square  (see  lower  left) .  The  design  on  the  button  worn  at  the  event 
is  quite  similar  to  the  official  1937  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Medal.  The  rare  item  pictured  lower  right  is  a  cardboard  ice  cream 
cup  from  Durr's  Creamery  in  Macon,  Georgia,  used  during  Roosevelt's  first  re-election  campaign  in  1936.  It  carries  jugate 
portraits  of  FDR  and  running  mate  John  Nance  Garner.  The  cup  survived  for  decades  exposed  to  the  elements  in  a  Macon 
cellar.  The  bottom  reads:  "To  release  contents,  dip  in  luke  warm  water.  Then  invert  and  puncture  bottom  with  a  knife  point." 


Gainesville  s  Roosevelt  Day 

March  23, 1938 

Evcr^  4^in«>svillr  4'iliz<Hi  Should  Head  Thix  >oii<-)> 

Special  Regulations 
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JIMMY  CARTER 

(•r  COVilNOt 
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THE 

ALLMAN  BROTHERS  BAND 


■v^,t,    1^  A  BEI^[flT  CONClfiJ  fOR 

\^  Jimmy  Cen  ter 

Democratic  Presidential  Candidate 


TUES.  NOVEMBER  25  at  8  P  M. 
PROVIDENCE  CIVIC  CENTER 


T.rfcalfe  (6  $0  Adv< 


57  SO  Djv  -^I  Sh 


I't-*/ '  "^ict^Jise  « ii  cotrmaijr'os  'O  ft*f  Jtvwr  CA»ttx  f/iti^iH  v 


Jimmy  Carter  ran  for  governor  in 
1966  and  1970,  the  first  time  losing 
to  Lester  Maddox  in  the  primary 
and  the  second  time  defeating 
Republican  Hal  Suit.  Pictured 
above  are  the  two  known  guberna- 
torial buttons,  an  oversized  post- 
card and  a  campaign  stationary 
envelope.  To  the  upper  right  is  a 
poster  for  a  Carter  fundraiser  in 
Rhode  Island  starring  Georgia's 
All  man  Brothers  Band. 


.  .  MSSEll 

FOR  PRESIDENT 


GEORGIA  CO 

Au-H.O 


1964 


Two  Georgia  license 
plates:  above  is  from 
U.S.  Sen.  Richard 
Russell's  1952  race 
for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomina- 
tion; left  is  from 
Barry  Goldwater's 
1964  race. 
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^ALMADGE 


k. 

The  Talmadge  dynasty,  the  reign  of  the  famous  red  galluses  (suspenders),  was  unique  in  Georgia  history.  Eugene  and  his  son 
Herman  were  active  in  state  politics  for  almost  sixty  years,  both  wirming  and  losing  races  for  governor  and  U.S.  Senate. 
Pictured  here  are  a  peach  adorned  auto  tag,  a  colored  plaster  of  Paris  statue  of  "Old  Gene,"  a  spare  tire  cover  and  an  early 
bumper  sticker. 
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L.  T.  Dickinson's 

By  Peggy  A. 

Heightened  interest  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  activi- 
ties of  Confederate  veterans  has  recently  brought  to  light 
the  postcard  cartoons  of  L.T.  Dickinson.  These  cards, 
issued  between  the  years  of  1886-1923,  are  considered 
scarce  and  desirable  by  Civil  War  collectors.  They  are  of 
interest  also  to  political  collectors  as  Dickinson  decorated 
his  postal  reminders  of  the  monthly  UCV  (United 
Confederate  Veterans)  meetings  with  his  original  art.  His 
pen  and  ink  drawings  were  reprodticed  by  mimeograph 
and  reflected  his  views  on  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional issues  of  the  day. 

L.T.  Dickinson  was  born  in  Allegheny  County, 
Maryland  in  1843.  Dickinson  joined  a  Confederate 
Maryland  Calvary  troop  when  the  Civil  War  began.  He 
was  wounded  three  times  in  battle  and  was  captured  twice, 
spending  time  in  militar)'  prisons.  Following  prisoner 
exchanges,  he  always  returned  to  action.  A  severe  wound 
received  at  Morton's  Ford,  Virginia  resulted  in  Dickinson 
being  in  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  fact,  it  was 
complications  of  this  wound  which  led  to  his  death  some 
sixty  years  later. 

Dickinson  settled  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  following 
the  war  where  he  became  a  prominent  business-man, 
educator  and  community  leader.  Through  the  years,  as 
people's  respect  for  Dickinson  grew,  the  man  who  began 


UCV  Postcards 

DiUard 

and  finished  the  war  as  a  private,  was  "promoted"  by  the 
public,  who  awarded  him  the  title  of  "Col.  Dickinson." 

"Col.  Dickinson"  became  the  adjunct  of  the  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest  chapter  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veteran  organization,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  26  years. 
Among  his  responsibilities  were  keeping  the  minutes  of 
the  camp  meetings  and  sending  reminders  of  those  meet- 
ings. The  camp's  records  were  considered  remarkable 
even  at  the  time  for  their  complete  accuracy  and  the 
numerous  artistic  embellishments.  Thankfully  these 
records  were  preserved  over  the  years  and  can  be  found 
along  with  some  of  the  postcards  in  the  possession  of  the 
Chattanooga  Public  Libraiy 

Dickinson  died  at  his  daughter's  home  in  Keoka,  Iowa 
on  March  31,  1923  and  is  buried  in  the  Confederate 
Veteran  Cemetery  there. 

The  following  postcards  were  selected  to  represent 
some  of  the  more  interesting  political  stxbjects.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  was  a  popular  subject  of  "Col.  Dickinson"  as  he 
was  for  other  cartoonists  of  his  day.  Of  note  are  the  two 
postcards  which  reflect  Dickinson's  views  on  the 
Roosevelt-Booker  T.  Washington  Wliite  House  dinner. 

These  cards  are  an  informative  reflection  of  popular 
sentiments  of  the  post  war  South,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
majority  population  was  concerned.* 


TEDDY    POT  Hii'^^ 


"Regular  mtiefr'no  ®^  j|„  f^^^ 
7.30  0'<z\ocK 


This  United  Confederate  Veterans  meeting  notice  drawn  by  L.  T.  Dickinson  features  an  example  of  Southern  reaction  to 
President  Theodore  Rocsevelt's  1901  dinner  invitation  to  black  educator  Booker  T.  Washington.  That  event  inspired  a  wide 
array  of  material,  most  notably  the  "Equality"  buttons. 
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In  1902,  President  Theodore 
Rooseveh  hosted  German 
Prince  Henry  at  a  lavish  dinner 
at  the  White  House.  It  appears 
that  -  among  Confederate  veter- 
ans at  least  -  TR's  earlier  diimer 
with  Booker  T.  Washington  was 
still  a  hot  topic. 


1903  saw  an  international  crisis  as 
English  and  German  warships 
attacked  Venezuela  in  an  attempt 
to  collect  overdue  debts.  President 
Roosevelt  intervened  to  prevent 
European  seizure  of  additional  ter- 
ritory in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


touc'N  W ,  Ti d.dy, 
it  J    to<;.<(,C<J.  * 


William  Jennings  Bryan's  dreams 
of  the  White  House  never  faded. 
The  Democratic  nominee  in  1896 
and  1900,  he  was  passed  over  in 
1904  when  TR  won  an  easy  re- 
election. Bryan  would  be  back  as 
the  Democratic  nominee  in  1908. 
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A  variety  of  paper  items  from  the 
1908  contest  between  Bill  Taft  and 
Bill  Bryan  deals  with  their  com- 
mon given  name,  often  with  a  play 
on  the  idea  of  "bill"  as  a  term  for 
an  invoice.  This  snappy  bit  of 
wordplay  did  not  escape 
Dickinson's  UCV  cards. 


When  TR  ran  in  1912,  one  of  the 
harshest  accusations  thrown  at  him 
was  that  he  had  once  said  that  he 
didn't  want  a  third  term.  When  he 
changed  his  mind,  opponents 
accused  him  of  "lying."  The  yard- 
stick for  political  ethics  has  shifted 
somewhat  since. 


-SATURDAY  HfCHT, 
MAY  1^/  % 


AT   S   o'c^oc/^  f  "^'O  \ 

y  NOTE  T«-ie  cHANge  orDArcr  <ro'.i5Sj.  . 
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Cut   <S  O'dod^' 


( 


Imagine  how  pleased  the  Southern 
Democrats  of  the  UCV  must  have 
felt  when  the  split  between 
Republicans  Taft  and  Roosevelt  in 
1912  left  the  door  open  for  the 
Democratic  nominee,  Virginia- 
born  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  take  the 
White  House. 
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PRO? 


Woodrow  Wilson's  election 
appears  to  have  brought  new  opti- 
mism for  L.  T.  Dickinson  and  his 
Confederate  veterans,  as  indicat- 
ed in  this  card  showing  the  incom- 
ing President  cleaning  off  the 
blackboard  for  a  fresh  start. 


In  A  I'rison  (\»n  |{«M  Jnise 
They  Are  Loyul  To  Their  t'iuss* 

I'ho  NOHl.K  KKillTKIls  IN  THK  STI(r<i(iI.K  OK  TWKNTY  FIVE 
TIIOISAXn  STKIKIX<i  IKXTIl.K  \V(>l!KKl:s  WIIOSK  \V.\(1I';S 
AVKI!Ar;KI)  I.KSS  THAN  MX  IIOI.I.AKS  I'KK  WKKK. 


Our  Fellow  Workers 
Arturo  Giovuuiiilti  &  Joseph  J.  Kitor 

INTERNATIONAL     ■Im"*^     PRINTING  CO. 


Another  illustration  from  Images  of  American  Radicalism. 
This  flier  reflects  the  open  conflict  between  Capital  and 
Labor  during  the  Golden  Age  of  radicalism.  Note  the 
prominent  placement  of  the  union  bug  at  the  bottom. 
There  is  a  button  expressing  solidarity  with  Giovannitti 
and  Ettor  pictured  on  page  1 6. 


{Intern  -  continued  from  page  31) 

found  the  mask.  It  ttirns  out  that  the  original  record  was 
not  erroneous  at  all.  I  had  been  looking  for  the  mask  that 
was  lost  while  on  loan  to  another  museum,  thinking  it  was 
the  only  Mills  mask  owned  by  the  Smithsonian.  It  became 
clear  that  museum  actually  had  two  Mills  masks,  a  discovery 
that  stu"prised  both  the  staff  and  myself.  Although  the  staff 
eventually  Avotild  have  detected  the  problem,  I  was  thrilled 
that  my  search  for  the  mask  could  have  assisted  the  museum 
in  this  way. 

In  addition  to  my  research  project,  Dr  Bird  allowed  me 
to  gather  some  objects  for  the  Smithsonian's  collection.  I 
attended  the  memorial  service  for  the  two  Capitol  Police 
officers  who  were  gunned  down  while  protecting  the 
Capitol,  and  gathered  memorial  items  to  be  placed  in  the 
museum's  collection  so  that  these  brave  men  would  not  be 
forgotten.  On  a  lighter  note,  I  also  went  to  the  federal 
courthouse  while  Monica  Lewinsky  was  testifying  to  collect 
some  hiunorous  items  including  some  "Clintissue"  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  toilet  paper  with  the  President's 
face  on  it. 

By  the  end  of  my  six  weeks,  I  had  learned  a  significant 
amount  abotit  the  thirteen  objects  I  was  researching,  and 
hopefully  gave  Dr.  Bird  some  assistance  in  writing  the  pam- 
phlet on  these  items.  Moreover,  I  did  meaningful  research 
at  the  LibraiT  of  Congress,  saw  priceless  American  artifacts, 
learned  some  basic  curatorial  practices,  and  attended 
museum  lectures  by  graduate  students  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian.  As  an  added  bonus,  I  was  able  to  do  all 
of  this  in  Washington  D.C.,  so  when  I  wasn't  working  at  the 
museum  I  heard  Congressional  debates  or  saw  the  great 
monuments  and  buildings  scattered  throughout  the  city.  It 
was  m\  honor  to  represent  the  American  Political  Items 
Collectors  at  the  Smithsonian,  and  would  like  to  thank 
A.P.I. C.  for  its  generosit)'  in  allowing  a  fellow  enthusiast  this 
sensational  opporttinit).* 
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1 998  APIC  Intern  Report 

By  Colin  Moore 


"An  experience  of  a  lifetime"  was  the  phrase  used  to 
describe  the  Sniitlrsonian/Mark  Jacobs  internship  in  the 
informational  letter  I  received  prior  to  applying.  At  the 
time,  1  thought  such  a  bold  claim  was  dubious  at  best,  for  it 
seems  that  eventhing  from  soda  pop  to  new  cars  is 
described  in  this  context.  As  I  soon  discovered,  however, 
the  letter  perfectly  described  my  experience  at  the 
Smithsonian. 

Upon  my  arrival.  Dr.  Larry  Bird,  curator  of  the  Division 
of  Political  Histoiy  and  also  my  supervisor,  ushered  me 
into  the  collection.  He  began  to  open  cabinet  after  cabi- 
net revealing  the  most  priceless  artifacts  of  political 
Americana.  On  that  first  day,  I  saw  everything  from  Lewis 
&  Clark's  compass  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  hat.  A  thin  cot- 
ton glove  was  the  only  thing  seperating  me  from  the  items 
owned  and  treasured  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  and 
women  in  the  histoiy  of  the  United  States.  Needless  to 
say,  my  hands  were  visibly  shaking  when  I  picked  up 
George  Washington's  thornwood  cane. 

At  the  museum,  my  assignment  was  to  assist  Dr.  Bird  in 
collecting  data  regarding  significant  items  in  the  collec- 
tion, so  that  a  pamphlet  could  be  published  and  given  to 
people  curious  about  such  objects.  There  were  about  thir- 
teen items  on  the  list  ranging  from  the  "Jailed  for 
Freedom"  pin  Alice  Paul  received  after  her  heroic  fight  for 
women's  suffrage,  to  an  ivory  cane  given  to  John  Quincy 
Adams  for  his  stalwart  defense  of  the  right  to  petition 
Congress. 

My  study  of  these  items  led  me  to  the  museum's  acces- 
sion files,  which  are  a  collection  of  documents  attached  to 
a  certain  museum  object.  Most  importantly,  though,  the 
files  catalog  how  and  when  an  object  came  to  the  museum, 
which  were  essential  data  for  the  pamphlet.  The  papers  in 
the  files  date  back  to  the  nineteenth  centuiy  and  so  I 
became  particularly  proficient  at  deciphering  extremely 
ornate  handwriting.  The  files,  imperfect  as  they  were,  did 
give  me  some  leads.  Of  paramount  importance  in  this 
research  were  any  stories  or  funnv  anecdotes  about  these 
objects.  After  exhausting  the  historical  information  on  the 
objects  at  the  museum,  Dr.  Bird  suggested  that  I  go  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  I  was  taken  aback  and  even  intimidat- 
ed by  the  suggestion  that  I  conduct  my  reseaich  at  the 
largest  library  in  the  United  States,  a  place  where  rm/ schol- 
ars go  to  study.  Receiving  my  Library  of  Congress  reader 
card  and  actually  doing  research  in  the  Jefferson  Building 
reading  room  was  indescribable.  I  spent  about  a  week  in 
the  library  just  tracing  the  various  histories  of  the  items  on 
my  list. 

In  additicMi  to  historical  informadon,  Dr.  Bird  wanted 
color  pictures  of  all  the  objects  on  my  list.  To  remedy  this 
problem,  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  the  Smithsonian's 


photographers  assisting  them  in  photographing  the 
objects.  It  was  while  searching  ioi  a  certain  objcc  1  to  pho- 
tograph that  I  lelt  my  research  most  greatly  helped  the 
nuiseum. 

The  object  in  question  was  the  plaster  life  mask  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  in  1865  by  Clark  Mills,  just  two 
months  prior  to  Lincoln's  assassination.  It  is  said  that 
through  this  mask  one  can  see  the  stress  the  Civil  War  on 
Lincoln's  face.   The  rather  mysterious  thing  about  the 

mask,  however,  is  that  nobody  is  sure  why  Lincoln 
would  have  sat  for  the  casting  during  the  turbulent 
post-Civil  War  period.  The  only  plausible  explana- 
^^^^  tion  for  this  is  that  Lincoln  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Mill's  work.  Years  before  his  work  on  Lincoln's 
face  mask,  Clark  Mills  created  the  famous  statue 
of  Andrew  Jackson  across  from  The  WTiite  House  in 
Lafayette  Park.  Rumor  has  it  that  once  Lincoln  and  his 
son,  Tad,  were  playing  in  the  park  when  Tad  locked 
Lincoln  in  the  gated  area  aroimd  the  Jackson  statue.  It  is 
possible  that  Lincoln  had  admired  Mills's  work  at  this 
time,  which  may  be  the  reason  why  he  allowed  Mills  to 
take  a  cast  of  him  during  such  a  busy  and  stressful  time. 
There  is  evidence  to  believe  that  Mills  wanted  to  make  an 
elaborate  Civil  War  memorial  with  the  Lincoln  life  mask. 
He  planned  that  it  would  be  many  stories  high  with  thirty- 
six  statues  of  prominent  generals  and  men  in  the  Lincoln 
Administration.  LInfortunately,  however.  Mills  died  in 
1883,  while  the  memorial  was  still  in  its  planning  stages. 
Although  the  mask  has  become  known  as  "Old  Ugly,"  it  is 
the  last  and  possibly  the  most  accurate  likeness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  simplistic  beauty  of  this  mask  is 
best  desciibed  by  John  Hay  who  wrote  the  following  in  an 
1890  Century  Magazine  article:  "It  is  so  sad  and  peaceful 
in  its  infinite  repose. ..a  look  as  of  one  whom  sorrow  and 
care  had  done  their  worst  without  victory  is  on  all  of  the 
features;  the  whole  expression  is  of  unspeakable  sadness 
and  all-sufficing  strength..." 

'Wlien  it  came  time  to  photograph  the  Lincoln  mask,  I 
couldn't  find  it  in  the  recorded  location,  even  after  a  sig- 
nificant amoimt  of  searching.  There  was,  however,  a 
notice  which  stated  that  another  museum  was  borrowing 
it.  After  discussing  the  problem  with  the  curatorial  staff, 
the  collection  curator  remembered  contacting  this  muse- 
um and  being  told  that  the  mask  could  not  be  found.  At 
this  point,  I  mentioned  my  discovery  of  an  article  on  the 
mask,  which  claimed  that  Theodore  Mills,  son  of  Clark 
Mills,  had  donated  the  mask  to  the  Smithsonian  in  1889. 
After  checking  the  records,  it  became  clear  that  Theodore 
Mills  had  donated  a  mask  to  the  museum.  With  this  new 
information,  I  looked  through  the  correct  cabinet  and 

( Continued  on  page  30) 


The  cane  given  to  John  Quincy  Adam.s  in  recognition  of  his  battle  against  slavery. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Cartoon  Art; 

Debut,  1883  -  1884 

By  Roger  A.  Fischer 


For  more  tlian  a  third  of  a  centiin,  from  early  cartoons 
saluting  his  initiatives  as  a  voung  .Assembhman  in  Alban\ 
through  such  1919  obituar\  tributes  as  "Ding"  Darling  s 
memorable  "Lonsf,  Loner  Trail,"  Theodore  Roosevelt 
ser\ed  splendidh  the  corps  of  artists  who  critiqued 
.\merican  politics  through  the  medium  of  caricature  and 
cartoon  art.  Roosevelt  was  uncommonly  suited  to  stich 
exploitadon  bv  his  celebrit}'  as  a  man  and  stature  as  a 
statesman,  his  penchant  for  grand  gestures  (personal  and 
political),  a  genius  for  championing  causes  that  stirred 
the  public  imagination,  and  phvsical  features  so  con- 
ducive to  caricatiue  that  gifted  artists  used  him  to  achieve 
greatness  and  mediocre  ones  to  attain  adequacv. 
Roosevelt  scholars  are  most  familiar  uith  this  graphic 
legacv  through  .\lbert  Shaw's  1910  A  Cartoon  Histon  of 


Figure  1.  Thomas  Nast's  cartoon  "Reform  Without  Bloodshed," 
sho\\ing  two  future  Presidents  of  the  United  States  as 
Republican  .\ssembhTnan  Theodore  Roosevelt  presents 
Democratic  Governor  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York  with  a 
stack  of  reform  bills.  This  cartoon  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
April  19,  1884.  Later  that  year,  Cleveland  was  elected  President. 


Roosevelt's  Career  and  the  copious  illustrations  in  Stefan 
Lorant's  1959  Life  and  Times  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt's  debute  as  an  artifact  of  .\merian  political 
cartoon  art  took  place  dming  his  tumtiltous  apprentice- 
ship in  elective  politics  as  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  New 
York  .Assembly  who  tritimphed  against  improbable  odds 
and  the  combined  resistance  of  Tammanv  Hall  and  his 
own  party's  elder  statesmen  to  impose  a  succession  of 
reforms  upon  the  mvmicipal  government  of  New  York 
Cirs.  Defeated  in  a  bid  for  the  speakership  after  a  term  as 
Republican  minority  leader  but  given  the  Committee  on 
Cities  chairmanship  as  a  consolation  prize,  Roosevelt 
quickly  transfomied  that  moribund  body  into  the  first  of 
many  "bully  pulpits"  he  would  exploit  during  his  career, 
and  pushed  to  passage  a  series  of  reform  measures.  The 
capstone  of  his  efforts  was  "An  Act  to  Center 
Responsibilit)  in  the  Mtinicipal  Government  of  the  Cit\  of 
New  York,"  fort)'  words  of  tu  ban  political  revolution  that 
conferred  upon  mayors  exclusive  authorin"  to  hire  and 
fire  department  heads  and  stripped  from  the  Tammanv- 
dominated  Board  of  Alderman  confirming  power  over 
mayoral  appointments.  Subsequently  placed  in  charge  of 
a  special  Assembly  committee  of  inquin'  into  corruption 
in  cit\'  government,  Roosevelt  proposed  nine  more 
reform  measures  and  won  passage  of  seven,  most  notablv 
a  bill  imposing  a  ci\11  service  system  upon  New  York  Cit\ 
mimicipal  emplovees.  .\lthough  he  failed  to  legislate  ftm- 
damental  reorganization  of  the  citv  's  notoriouslv  corrupt 
police  force,  he  overcame  fierce  opposition  to  bring  "New 
York's  finest"  under  the  aegis  of  ci\il  service. 

According  to  Shaw  and  Lorant.  this  ci\il  ser\ice  initia- 
tive inspired  the  first  two  Roosevelt  cartoons,  both 
penned  bv  the  eminent  Thomas  Nast  and  published  in 
Harper's  Weekly.  On  April  19,  1884,  Nast's  "Reform 
Withovit  Bloodshed"  (fig.l)  portrayed  Governor  Grover 
Cleveland  signing  into  law  a  stack  of  TR  reform  bills,  a  cel- 
ebration of  the  pair  "at  their  good  work."  On  May  10, 
1884,  Nast's  "Our  New  Watchman  -  Roosevelt"  (fig.2)  fea- 
tured TR  as  a  patrolman  dri\ing  from  the  temple  of  cit)' 
government  the  spoilsmen  of  Tammany  and  Ining  Hall 
with  his  ci\il  service  measure  as  Cleveland  looked  on. 

In  trtith,  however,  Roosevelt  had  first  appeared  in  a 
political  cartoon  more  than  a  year  before  "Reform 
Without  Bloodshed"  and  had  done  so  on  at  least  five 
other  occasions,  in  full  color  no  less,  by  the  time  Nast  ini- 
tially paid  graphic  tiibiue  to  him.  Dtning  the  1883  ses- 
sion, Roosevelt's  stint  as  Republican  minoritv'  leader  was 
characterized  more  by  frenetic  actixitv*  than  by  common 
sense.  One  such  incident  was  his  introduction  of  a  bill, 
aimed  at  wife-beaters  and  modeled  on  a  similar  measure 
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in  practice  in  Delaware,  antiiori/ing  "the  inllit  lioii  ol Cor- 
poral punishment  upon  [certain]  male  persons"  at  public 
whipping-posts!  Scoffers  predicted  that  Roosevelt  would 
next  trv  to  resiu  rcct  the  thumbscrew  and  the  rack,  but  the 
idea  was  endorsed  enthusiastically  by  The  Judge,  the 
Manhattan-based  illustrated  humor  weekly  begun  in  1881 
by  James  A.  Wales  as  a  rival  to  Joseph  Keppler's  Puck.  On 
March  3,  1883,  Wales  featured  on  his  front  cover  Thomas 
Worth's  color  cartoon  "Sensible  Roosevelt"  (fig.  3),  por- 
traying a  masked  man  flogging  a  manacled  lout  with  a  "cat 
of  nine  tails"  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  battered  and  ban- 
daged wife.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  masked 
man  with  the  whip  is  suppose  to  be  Roosevelt,  but  this  car- 
toon is  the  first  known  cartoon  reference  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt's  1884  crusade  to  strip  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  confirming  power  inspired  a  pair  of 
Friedrich  Graetz  Puck  front  cover  color  cartoons.  A 
German  emigre  who  never  learned  English,  Graetz  first 


featured  Roosevelt  in  his  February  20,  1881,  <  aMoon 
"Make  Him  Flarmless!"  (fig.  4),  depicting  TR  declawing 
the  fierce  Tammany  tiger  before  a  cowering  trio  of  mayors 
past  and  present,  all  maimed  and  bloodied  by  the  beast. 
A  Graetz  follow-up  cartoon,  "Made  Harmless  at  Last!," 
graced  the  cover  of  the  March  26,  1884,  i.ssue  oi  Prick,  por- 
traying a  weeping  Tammany  tiger  (created  in  this  effort  in 
the  image  of  machine  kingpin  "Honest  John"  Kelly) 
declawed  by  Roosevelt  and  (iovernor  (Cleveland.  TR  was 
also  included  as  an  ancillaiy  figure  in  Fur/c  5  centerfold  of 
February  20,  1884,  Joseph  Keppler's  "Bottom's  Dream" 
parody  of  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  lampooning 
Democratic  hypocrisy  on  tariff  policy.  Dressed  as  an  elf 
astride  a  "NY  CITY  REFORM"  snail,  his  presence  did 
nothing  to  strengthen  the  central  theme  of  the  cartoon 
but  much  to  document  his  burgeoning  status  as  a  political 
personality. 

Roosevelt's  subsequent  campaign  to  impose  civil  ser- 
vice upon  municipal  employees  inspired  a  pair  of  front 


Figure  2.  Thomas  Nast's  cartoon  "Our  New  Watchman-Roosevelt," 
Harper's  Weekly,  May  10,  1884,  featured  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a 
policeman  driving  the  spoilsmen  of  the  Tammany  Hall  and  Irving 
Hall  political  organizations  from  the  temple  of  city  government 
with  his  new  civil  service  bill  for  New  York  City  mimicipal  employ- 
ees. Governor  Grover  Cleveland  looks  on  from  the  window. 
Roosevelt  later  was  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commissioner  under 
President  Harrison  and  during  Cleveland's  second  term  as 
President,  and  then  served  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  of  New  York  City,  positions  prefigured  in  this  early 
cartoon. 


UDCE. 


Figure  3.  "Sensible  Roosevelt.  A  Whipping-Post  for  Wife- 
Beaters."  by  Thomas  Worth  was  published  in  The  Judge,  March 
3,  1883.  This  is  the  first  known  reference  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  a  cartoon.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  masked  man  is 
supposed  to  be  Roosevelt.  The  cartoon  refers  to  a  bill  uitro- 
duced  by  Roosevelt  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly  to  authorize 
public  corporal  punishment  of  wife-beaters. 
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cover  color  cartoons  in  Tlif  Jiulgc.  On  March  29,  1884, 
Frank  Beard's  "A  Powerful  Disinfectant  Needed  Here" 
featined  Roosevelt  as  a  \igilant  lather  spra)ing  "vermin 
poison"  on  an  arra\  ol  p.\tronage  bedbugs  to  rescue  baby 
New  York,  bawling  in  its  "Public  Crib  of  New  York."  Three 
weeks  later  Beard's  ".Ajax  Defying  the  Lightning  (After 
Phidias)  -  and  Roose\elt  after  Ajax"  portrayed  a  police 
captain  defending  a  "Sewer  Police  Ftnid"  of  gambling 
kickbacks  with  a  "political  infhience"  nightstick  as  the 
"investigation"  lighining  of  the  Roosevelt  probe  flashed 
across  the  sk\.  .A.  final  cartoon  reference  to  Roosevelt's 
1884  municipal  reform  efforts  appeared  in  Beard's  June 
28.  1884,  y(/r/^#' centerfold  "Sammy  Retires,  and  Gives  the 
Rest  a  Chance,"  featuring  Samuel  Tilden  being  bid 
fare\vell  by  his  Democratic  part)'  and  the  Tammany  tiger, 
its  tail  encased  in  a  "ROOSEVELT"  bandage. 

The  other  event  that  inspired  Roosevelt  cartoons  in 
1884  was  his  attendance  in  Jime  as  a  delegate-at-a4arge  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago,  during 
which  the  young  New  Yorker  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
abortive  movement  by  party  reformers  to  deny  the  presi- 
dential nomination  to  James  G.  Blaine,  whom  the  "mug- 
wimip"  element  regarded  with  horror  as  the  ultimate 
spoilsman.  His  hostilit)'  to  Blaine  made  its  way  into  at 
least  four  cartoons,  one  in  Puck  and  a  trio  in  The  Judge,  all 
except  one  of  the  latter  cited  by  Shaw.  The  Puck  cartoon, 
Bernhard  Gillam's  superb  Jiuie  4,   1884,  centerfold 


w 


Figure  4.  "Make  Him  Harmless!"  by  Fredrich  Graetz,  a 
cartoon  in  Puck,  February  20,  1884,  showed  Theodore 
Rooseveh  cutting  the  claws  of  the  Tammany  tiger,  sym- 
bol of  the  Democratic  Tammany  Hall  political  machine. 


Figure  5.  Bernhard  Gillam's  "Phryne  Before  the  Chicago  Tribunal,"  in  Puck,  ]une  4,  1884,  shows  James  G.  Blaine  as  the  Tattooed 
Man-the  tattoes  representing  scandals-revealed  and  on  display  to  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party.  Young  Theodore  Roosevelt 
sits  pensively  fourth  from  the  right.  TR  was  a  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Blaine  at  the  Chicago  Republican  con- 
vention of  1884  .  Blaine  was  nominated,  and  was  defeated  by  Democrat  Grover  Cleveland.  TR  endorsed  Blaine  during  the  campaign. 
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"Phryne  Belore  the  Chicago  Tribunal"  (I'lg.  ;")),  is  i^ropcr- 
Iv  considered  a  classic  of  the  genre.  A  parody  on  a 
lar  painting  by  French  artist  J. L.  Gerome,  it  cast  lilaine  as 
the  Tattooed  Man  (each  tattoo  a  scandal)  on  display 
before  an  incredulous  gathering  ol  |)ait\  luminaries, 
including  a  pensive  Roosevelt. 

In  three  cartoons  published  in  llw  Judge,  as  ardently 
pro-Blaine  as  its  rival  Puck  was  anti-Blaine,  Roosevelt  and 
his  fellow  reformers  were  belittled  as  tank  apostates.  A 
June  21,  1884,  Grant  Hamilton  centerfold  featured  Blaine 
as  Little  Bo  Peep  and  Roosevelt,  New  York  Times  editor- 
George  Jones,  Harper's  Weekly  editor  George  W.  Curtis, 
and  other  wayward  "mugwumps"  as  her  errant  sheep 
above  the  appropriate  verse,  "Little  Bo-Peep,  Lost  her 
Sheep,  and  Didn't  Know  Wliere  to  Find  Them;  Oh!  Let 
Them  Alone  and  They'll  Come  Home,  and  Carry  Their 
Tails  Behind  Them."  The  same  i.ssue  featur  ed  the  Frank 
Beard  back  cover  cartoon  "The  Sore-Head  Convention" 
(fig.  6),  a  much  more  pointed  creation  ignored  by  Shaw 
and  Lorant,  featiuing  the  Judge  nominating  third-party 
gadfly  Benjamin  F.  Butler  to  Roosevelt,  Carl  Schurz, 
Curtis,  and  Jones,  all  nursing  aching  heads  in  an  empty 
convention  hall.  On  July  12,  1884,  The  Judge  featur  ed 
Hamilton's  front  cover  cartoon  "The  Size  of  the 
Independent  Army,"  (fig.  7),  derisively  depicting 
Roosevelt,  Jones,  Schurz,  Curtis,  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  as  an  army  of  five  defying  destiny.  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  1884  campaign  The  Judge  cartoons 
lampooned  the  apostates,  but  abandoned  attacks  on 
Roosevelt  after  he  issued  a  perfinictory  endorsement  of 
the  Blaine-Logan  ticket  and  departed  for  the  Dakota 
Territory. 


Figure  6.  "The  Sore-Head  Convention"  by  Frank  Beard,  pub- 
lished in  The  Judge,  ]une  21,  1884,  shows  Republican  reformers 
Carl  Schurz,  George  W.  Curtis,  George  Jones,  and  TR  nursing 
headaches  in  an  empty  convention  hall  after  the  G.O.P.  had 
nominated  James  G.  Blaine.  The  "judge"  of  the  magazine's  title 
proposes  as  the  "sore-head"  candidate  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the 
controversial  nominee  in  1884  of  the  radical  Greenback-Labor 
Party.  Many  Republican  reformers  in  1884  backed  Democrat 
Grover  Cleveland,  but  TR  ultimately  backed  Blaine,  a  choice  for 
which  he  was  criticized. 


Figure  7.  "The  Size  of  the  Independent  Army"  by  Grant 
Hamilton,  the  front  cover  of  The  Judge,  ]u\y  12,  1884,  derisively 
depicted  anti-Blaine  reformers  George  W.  Curtis,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Carl  Schurz,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  George  Jones 
marching  in  circles.  The  Republican  reformers  were  often 
called  "independents"  or  "mugwumps,"  and  many  backed 
Democrat  Grover  Cleveland  in  1884.  But  on  July  20,  1884,  the 
Boston  Herald  published  an  interview  with  TR  in  which  TR 
announced  that  he  would  vote  for  Republican  James  G.  Blaine. 


Although  these  last  thi'ee  cartoons  did  expose 
Roosevelt  to  ridicule,  the  overall  effect  of  the  thirteen  car- 
toons in  which  he  was  featured  in  1883  and  1884  was  on 
the  whole  a  positive  one  for  a  hitherto  obscure  state  legis- 
lator barely  twenty-five  year  s  old.  In  one  r  espect  Roosevelt 
was  singularly  fortunate,  for  by  accident  of  birth  his  home 
city  was  also  that  of  Puck,  The  fudge,  and  Harper's  Weekly,  the 
three  pr  incipal  pitr  veyors  of  political  cartcjon  art  before 
the  genre  established  its  popularity  in  the  daily  press. 
Given  the  shared  myopia  on  the  relative  importance  of 
New  York  politics  exhibited  by  these  three  weeklies,  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  that  young  Roosevelt  would  have 
developed  into  a  cartoon  celebrity  as  state  legislator  from 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  or  Mississippi.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
most  part  he  became  a  cartoon  notable  so  early  in  his 
career  because  he  precociously  displayed  qualities  of 
statesmanship  blended  with  showmanship  that  would 
later  establish  him  as  one  of  America's  great  political  per- 
sonalities.* 


